


Routes to tour in Germany 


The Rheingold Route 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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East Bloc clings to old ideas 
as discontent foams 



D iscontent is once again seething in 
Eastern Europe once again. And 


JLM Eastern Europe once again. And 
once again the most turbulent sign of 
dissatisfaction with the socialist system 
has erupted in Poland. 

As opposed to 1980, however, when 
many people vented their anger in a 
wave of strikes and pinned their hopes 
on the Solidarity movement, the strikes 
were an act of despair. 

Initially, they remained isolated. 
The population was generally res¬ 
trained and most workers stayed nt 
work. 

There were only a few reports of 
people hoarding sugar and flour — a 
sign that nobody really expected the 
crisis to last long. 

• However, that was deceptive. East¬ 
ern Europe, a safely buffer and colony 
of the Soviet Union for 40 years, has 
repeatedly been shaken by unrest. 

On four occasions — 1V53 in East 
Germany. W56 in Poland and Hun¬ 
gary. an ly68 in Czechoslovakia — So¬ 
viet troops marched in to restore or¬ 
der. 

Again and again troubled regimes 
hoped that a tough approach would 
give them a respite. The result, how¬ 
ever, was always no more than a 
breather. 

The already shaky pillars of Com¬ 
munist rule in Eastern Europe have 
become even more unstable during re¬ 
cent years — not only in Poland. 

The Communist ideology has lost its 
appeal. It no longer offers a perspec¬ 
tive, its failure is roo obvious. 

1 b neither lends legitimacy to those 
in power nor cohesion to the Commun¬ 
ist cadres. It is simply no longer con¬ 
vincing. 

Some politicians already openly 
concede this/ ThftvSqpr^teijit-of the 
Communist'Party Central Committee, 
Dobrynin, admitted to a Prague maga¬ 
zine in April that the Communist 
world movement does not provide a 
“convincing model". 

The Communist movement in East¬ 
ern Europe has not done so for many 
years. 

The central-planning economic ex¬ 
periment has failed. • . ! 

All the politburos, planners and par¬ 
ty leaders suffered the same fate as the 
man in the fairytale who complained to. 
God about the inconsistencies of the 
weather and who wanted to deter-: 
mined himself when it rains or when 
the sun shines. . • 

When the harvest came the corn was 
barren — the man forgot the wind. ., 

Today, all the economies of all East¬ 


ern European countries, some of 
which once ranked as the most highly 
developed producers of industrial and 
agricultural goods, are falling further 
and further behind, 

They can neither satisfy the needs in 
their own countries nor survive inter¬ 
national competition. 

The British magazine, The Econo¬ 
mist, says Eastern Europe’s share in 
trade with western industrialised coun¬ 
tries has steadily declined. 

The Eastern Europeans had long 
since been outstripped by newcomers 
such as Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Ko¬ 
rea and Singapore. 

Would they soon be overtaken by 
India and Indonesia — former indus¬ 
trialised countries surpassed by for¬ 
mer developing countries? asked the 
paper. 

In the meantime the political leaders 
in Eastern Europe have also realised, 
in many cases before their colleagues 
in Moscow, that something has to 
change. 

Reforms are needed to modernise 
economic structures, responsibilities 
of businesses must be extended, the 
achievement motivation of workers 
raised, and the enormous government 
subsidies reduced. 

The decisive political modernisa¬ 
tion, however, is still taboo. 

The party is clinging on to its deci¬ 
sion-making powers. The ordinary cit¬ 
izens who have to face the conse¬ 
quences of these decisions are not to 
be given a say. 

The situation is easier for reformers 
in Moscow. In the Soviet Union “dem- 
ocratisation" means help from below 
in order to break the opposition of the 
party bureaucracy against reforms. 

In the East Bloc’s European coun¬ 
tries, on the other hand, with their 
memories of the days before Commun¬ 
ism, “democratisation" soon snowballs 
into a much more fundamental ques¬ 
tion^ power. 

The people there are not willing to 
content themselves with just a few 
rights of consultation, fn the light of 
their historical experience they want 
real democracy. 


This, however, is 
precisely what the 
parly does want to 
give them. In Po¬ 
land the Solidarity 
trade union, which 
repeatedly sought 
dialogue with the 
government, was 
banned and perse¬ 
cuted. Those in 
Hungary, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and 
East Germany, 
who call for more 
democracy suffer a 
similar fate. The 
party fears a weak¬ 
ening of its power 
monopoly like the 
devil fears holy 
water. It is hoped 
that lefnrtiv. can 
be pushed through 



Visitor to Israel 

with the help of The Bundestag Speaker, Philipp Jonnlnger (laft), greeted 
diligent but muz- by Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir during a two-day visit 
zled workers — a to Israel. Israel Is celebrating this year the 40th annlver- 
hopeless undertak- sary of Its founding. iPhm.cdpa) 


zled workers - a , 0 Israel. Israel Is 
hopeless undertak- 8ary of Its foundin 
ing. It’s hardly sur¬ 
prising that hopes are externally orien¬ 
tated. Some of those allowed to leave 
the country hope to make a living in 
the West. The many who want or have 
to stay pin their hopes on Mikhail 
Gorbachov in the East, the initiator of 
glasnost and perestroika. 

The distant hero makes the local ru¬ 
lers look like truly unimaginative ap¬ 
paratchiks. 

What is more, the grey-haired 
gentlemen in the Eastern European 
politburos cannot, as opposed to 
Gorbachov, blame their predecessors 
for the problems their countries face 
today. They caused, them themselves, 
and their possible successors were also 
involved. 

The differences between Poland and 
the other Eastern European states, 
therefore, are only slight. .■ 

Ideological barrenness, material 
wants, political patronisation and 
hopes for reform combine in all these 
countries to form an explosive mixture. 

As Lech Walesa' warned in Danzig: 
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“If we cannot achieve reforms by 
peaceful means there is a risk of a re¬ 
volution, perhaps even a bloody one." 

Politburo member Rakowski agreed 
on the other side of the fence; in a 
memorandum to the parly leadership 
last year he wrote that the living condi¬ 
tions in Poland are so bad that the peo¬ 
ple in a western democracy would rise 
up in arms in a similar situation. 

But what if the people in Eastern 
Europe one day decide that they've 
had all they can take, if citizens with¬ 
out hope react to the helplessness of 
their rulers by venting their anger and 
despair? 

And what if the spark of discontent 
— allowing for all the differences of lo¬ 
cal conditions — spreads to several 
countries at the same time? 

If the pent-up disgrunilenient in 
Eastern Europe .explodes the impact 
would shake the whole of Europe. 

Yet'even less gloomy scenarios are 
depressing enough 

Mlkhnll Gorbachov could be forced 
to once again s$n( in . Soviet tanks 
against Eastern European demonstra¬ 
tors. .. . 

The reform measures in Moscow 
and elsewhere would be nipped in the 
bud by,such a setback. 

No-one would then talk about com¬ 
prehensive European arms control,, es¬ 
pecially since the Red Army would 
then become Increasingly indispens¬ 
able as a-reserve police force. 

THe'wall between'East and West, 
which has just begun to crumble a 
little, would then.be mote imperme¬ 
able than ever before. The prospects 
• ■ Continued on page 2 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Afghanistan: Russians pull out leaving 
a long trail of unsettled questions 




A t the beginning of this century the 
British Viceroy of India, Lord 
Curzon, described the Wcst-Asian re¬ 
gion near Persia and Afghanistan as 
“part of a chess-board, on which the 
game of who rules the world is being 
played' 1 . 

This indicated (he region's geopoliti¬ 
cal significance. The region, including 
(he Persian Ciulf, is still important. 

The only difference is that the Rus¬ 
sians arc now playing against the Amer¬ 
icans instead or against the British. 

The soldiers of the British Empire, 
the world power at that lime, fought 
bloody Untiles on the Hindukush and 
even once lost an entire expedition ar¬ 
my when fleeing from Kabul. 

The Soviet troops now pulling out of 
Afghanistan have also learned the less¬ 
on that the Afghans will not yield to the 
will of a foreign power. 

All the generals of the Communist su¬ 
perpower can do now is to to try and 
withdraw with as few losses as possible. 
For the Russians, who leave behind a 
devastated country, the “bleeding 
wound" (Gorbachov) of this unsuccess¬ 
ful military ndventure may soon heal. 

But when will battered Afghanistan 
stop bleeding? 

Is there now a risk of a further decade 
of bloodshed and civil war? 

The special UN commissioner Diego 
Cordovez has claimed that (he “real ob¬ 
jective" of the Afghan peace treaty 
signed in Geneva is “to enable the Afgh¬ 
ans to live together again in pence.’* 

He believes that, as so often in the 
past, all the talk about impending 
blood baths and a settling of scores un¬ 
derrates the sense of reality of the peo¬ 
ples in the Third World. 


Discontent 

Continued from page 1 

for detente would deteriorate for many 
years and the prospects for a renewal 
in Eastern European perhaps gambled 
away for good. 

Those who wish to improve pro¬ 
spects in both fields must hope for 
three things: far-sightedness in the 
West — for example, Washington 
should not consider (as is currently the 
ease) dropping support for economic 
reforms; cleverness in the East — poli¬ 
tical decision-makers must start realis¬ 
ing how essential political freedoms are 
for the success of reform plnns; and, fi¬ 
nally, the patience of the people in 
Eastern Europe, who have reason en¬ 
ough to wish their governments to hell. 

But there is n limit to pnlience. The 
mnn who once emhodied the hopes of 
the Polish people told the strikers nt 
the Lenin shipyward in Danzig "I'm 
tired. Yon need new Walesas, lots of 
new Walesas.'* 

How long will the workers settle for 
appeasement and let themselves be 
bullied? 

As long ns the regimes, which have 
failed so often in the past, continue to 
act ns if they know all the answers turb¬ 
ulent times lie ahead — not just for 
Eastern Europe but for us all. 

Christoph Bertram 
(Die ZeiI. Hamburg. 13 May l*J88) 
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Cordovez added that nothing keeps a 
people together as much as its tradi¬ 
tions. 

Yet one of the special Pashtun tradi¬ 
tions in Afghanistan is the code of ho¬ 
nour of the Paktoonwall, which de¬ 
mands atonement and vendettas, some 
of which have lasted for generations. 

Admittedly, a great deal of traditional 
Afghanistan has been destroyed and the 
traditional Islnmic order will never be 
estored. 

Nine years of revolution and war, the 
death of hundreds of thousands of peo¬ 
ple and the uprooting of millions more 
have destroyed tribal barriers, pro¬ 
duced sociological upheavals and creat¬ 
ed new structures in ethnic groups. 

Neither Najibuiiah’s revolutionaries 
nor the Islamic fundamentalists will al¬ 
low a return to an Afghanistan with feu¬ 
dal khans and big landowners under the 
Pashtun elite. 

So which group will come out on top? 
Several scenarios are conceivable. 

In the most far-reaching case, the re¬ 
gime of the Communist satraps col- 

T he Vienna negotiations on conven¬ 
tional disarmament, which are de^ 
cixiveJy important to the future of East- 
West relations, have made considerable 
headway. 

A second set of negotiations with ma¬ 
jor international significance is taking 
place in Geneva: the talks on a drastic 
reduction of the nuclear destructive 
potential of long-range missiles. 

The atmosphere at these negotiations 
has seldom been so matter-of-fact and 
cooperative as in recent months. 

The negotiating partners from the 
western delegations all refer to the seri¬ 
ousness of efforts by East Bloc dele¬ 
gates to reach an agreement. 

In Vienna optimism emanates from 
the two-track talks within the CSCE 
Conference on Human Rights and on 
the setting up of a conference on con¬ 
ventional arms limitation in Europe. 

In Geneva the consultations on nuc¬ 
lear test agreements, the limitation of 
chemical weapons and the reduction of 
strategic arms (Start) have made rea¬ 
sonable progress. 

One reason is the cooperativeness 
shown by (he Soviet side, which previ¬ 
ously had simply reiterated well-worn 
attacks. 

In the "realm of evil”, or so it would 
seem, thousands of flowers are bloom¬ 
ing in the field of disarmament and the 
West Is finding it difficult to keep up 
with the picking. 

Of course, the situation is not quite 
that easy, even though in the past the 
Soviet Union has cleverly understood 
how to make Washington and its Nato 
allies look like hesitant kill-joys. 

This is why Brussels awaits now im¬ 
age-boosting proposals by Moscow with 
some trepidation, since the alliance of¬ 
ten finds it difficult to agree on how to 
respond. 

Thore have been enough examples of 
this in the past and plenty are likely to 
follow in the future. 


lapses after a short while in the face of 
the pressure by the mujahedin following 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

American visitors in Kabul feel that 
there arc already symptoms of decay re¬ 
sembling the "dying regimes" of Nguyen 
Van Thieu in South Vietnam or of the 
dictator Somoza in Nicaragua. 

However, the Afghan resistance is 
not a united liberation movement. It 
lacks a charismatic leader such as Ho 
ChiMinh. 

Even in the event of a rapid collapse 
this would probably lead to a radical 
upheaval and to a fundamentalist Islam¬ 
ic republic. 

it is doubtful whether the Pakistanis 
would then be able to retain the influ¬ 
ence they now have on extremists such 
as Gulbiddin Heckmatyar. 

The Pashtun Heckmatyar, the main 
beneficiary of American military aid, 
has already upset Islamabad with his vi¬ 
sions of an Afghan-Pakistani confedera¬ 
tion which, once established, should 
turn its attention to the “liberation" of 
the Moslem brothers in the south of the 
Soviet Union. 

A Lebanon-style development is also 
conceivable: a Communist-controlled 
north and a mujahedin-controlled 
south. 

A number of regional commanders 


of the “religious warriors", who broke 
with the mafia of the resistance alli¬ 
ance in Peshawar and already control 
roughly a third of Afghanistan, might 
then try to establish semi-autonoous 
fiefdoms. 

Although it cannot be ruled out that 
the Soviet Union might safeguard a re¬ 
volutionary separatist state in the north 
of the country via its own troops, as a 
buffer zone at its southern border, this 
seems unlikely. 

Such renewed assistance would des¬ 
troy the foreign policy propaganda ef¬ 
fect of Gorbachov’s withdrawal gesture. 

Kabul’s ruler Najibullah may he 
able to ward off a general attack by Al¬ 
lah's warriors, even though the pres¬ 
sure on his revolutionary citadel uill 
continue. 

The could lead to a lengthy process of 
negotiation between the Afghans them¬ 
selves, during which even current “out¬ 
siders", such as the ex-monarch Zahir 
Shah, again play a role. 

Following a proposal by Cordovez 
the Americans and Russians are reput¬ 
ed to be keen on a “centristlc" interim 
government in Kabul which is not con¬ 
trolled by any one side. 

Such coalition concepts are currently 
dismissed by the mujahedin, in particu¬ 
lar the fundamentalists. 

Yet even among the religious resist¬ 
ance fighters there are many who wish 
to spare their country further blood- 
baths and who know that the majority of 
Afghans, inside and outside of the coun¬ 
try, are weary of battle. 

Olaf Ihlau 

(SUdilcuischc Zcilung, Munich, 16 May 1988) 


Arms talks progress, but doubts 
about political motives remain 

•. • " • v "<* In tllis context, the delay ordered 

v ‘ the US Senate to the consultations 
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At (he moment, however, prospects 
for agreement are good. 

In Vienna there is a tacit agreement 
to link the granting of a mandate for ne¬ 
gotiations on conventional arms to 
progress in the field of human rights. 

This requirement was also tacitly ac¬ 
cepted by Moscow. An agreement Is ex¬ 
pected to be reached in the summer. 

The Soviet side has unofficially con¬ 
firmed that the improvement of human 
rights lies in the interest of the democ¬ 
ratic restructuring of the Soviet Union. 

This development is cause for optim¬ 
ism, even (hough it is still not clear how 
long the tricky disarmament negoti¬ 
ations will last. 

There are still susbtantial differences 
of opinion on the exact definitions of a 
balance of power and conventional sta¬ 
bility. 

Negotiations in Geneva, where both 
sides agree that a finalisation of the 
Start agreement before the summit at 
the end of May is unrealistic, are also 
moving in the right direction. 

The negotiating partners have elimi¬ 
nated the unnecessary pressure of a 
deadline, a move which is bound to have 
a beneficial effect on talks between ex¬ 
perts. 

The wording of the agreement will 
probably be so watertight that even the 
US Congress, with its domestic’policy 
considerations and East Bloc policy bi¬ 
ases, will be unable to side-step ratifica¬ 
tion. . : ; 


In this context, the delay ordered by 
the US Senate to the consultations on 
the treaty on the elimination of land- 
based medium-range missiles may to 
fact prove beneficial for the Start nego¬ 
tiations, since the Soviet side is thus 
clearly warned about the difficulties thu 
kind of treaty will have to face up to in 
Washington. 

Another positive aspect is the foci 
that two agreements on the reduction 
and control of nuclear tests are so close 
to finalisation in Geneva that they could 
assume a ratlfinble form before lAf 
Moscow summit. 

Particular progress has been made to 
the field of control of the kind unim¬ 
aginable just a few years ago — includ¬ 
ing the supply of American technotog)* 
which makes the application of thp gob- 
trol measures considered by the Soviet 
side possible in the first place. 

These confidence-building develop¬ 
ments regarding technical details, how- 
Continued on page 3 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

CDU: no panic 
after election 
earthquake 


The CDU’s heavy loss la Schleswig- 
Holstein this month when it went out of 
office after 38 years and dropped nearly 
10 per cent of the vote, has significance 
for all parties. But, as Walter Bqjohr re¬ 
ports for the Bonn weekly, Rheinischer 
Merkur/Christ und Welt, the reactions 
have been far from panicky. 


T he attitude of the CDU in Bonn af¬ 
ter the Schleswig-Holstein debacle 
was shoulder-shrugging. There was no 
sign that any political earthquake had 
set the seismographs moving. 

And although the SPD was clearly 
pleased, having come back into power 
after so long and with an absolute ma¬ 
jority, there was no feeling of triumph in 
the SPD headquarters in the capital — 
at most the feeling was of relief at the 
fact that the party is back on the winn¬ 
ing road after being battered for so long. 

Only the FDP seemed nervous and on 
edge (it was thrown out of the assembly 
because it failed to poll the 5 per cent of 
the votes needed to qualify), although 
even it did seem able to stomach the 
shock. 

Docs this mean that the Schleswig- 
Holstein election, which produced a 
sensational shift in the power structure 
there, in the final analysis irrelevant for 
the balance of power in Bonn? 

. Yes. would probably say many who 
view the result as first and foremost a 
reaction to (lie Barschcl affair. But that 
is an oversimplification. 

On election day evening Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl gave au assurance that he 
was still very optimistic about his par¬ 
ty's chances in the general election (In 
1990) despite Schleswig-Holstein. 

Nevertheless, the impression remains 
that he is paying too little attention to 
the gradually declining confidence in 
the abilities of the Bonn government. 

Didn't the CDU in fact already lose 
power in Schleswig-Holstein during the 
election there last September? 

Even before the extent of the Bars- 
chel affair became clear the CDU lost a 
great deal of traditionally strong back- 
ingin this Land, even though its policies 
there were by no means bad. 

U was obvious that federal issues, 
such as the coalition dispute in Bonn 
and the confused reform proposals, al¬ 
ready had an influence. 

In September many of the voters who 
usually vote for the CDU decided either 
not to go to the polls at all or to vote for 
the FDP. - 

This time the CDU lost over 100,000 
votes to the SPD. The psephologists 
pointed out that the process ofestrange- 
ment between voters and political part¬ 
ies takes a long time to develop and that 
the vote for the rival party represents 
the final step in that process. 

In the 1983 general 1 election the SPD 
was the victim of this. 

Since then there has been evidence of 
new trends in the Land elections; the 
CDU and CSU are no longer the benefi¬ 
ciaries. # 

The loss of long-teM support is the 
really dangerous. end for a party in 
government. ; ; ' ' • 

Not only voters in the political mid¬ 
tile ground respond to unpopular poli¬ 


cies, but also more and more of the con¬ 
vinced party supporters. 

This must be food for thought for 
Chancellor Kohl with an eye to the 
1990 general election. 

If the SPD had a leading candidate in 
Bonn with a the kind of popularity of 
Bjorn Engholm In Schleswig-Holstein, 
the situation would look a lot different 
today. , 

This does not mean (hat (he Bonn 
coalition is seriously in danger of losing 
its majority. 

It does, however, mean that this ma¬ 
jority is guaranteed by the weakness of 
the other parties rather than by the 
strengths of one's own policies. 

The outcome of the Schleswig-Holstein 
election will confirm the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by CDU business manager, Heiner 
Geissler that the party’s primary objective 
should not be to satisfy voters on the right- 
wing fringe, but to step up efforts to attract 
the voters in the political centre. 

Engholm owes his success to support 
by the latter. 

Providing his own party doesn't make 
the business of government too difficult 
for him in its leftvving overexuberance 
he seems likely to maintain their sup¬ 
port for some time to come. . 

However, the fact that Engholm char¬ 
acterised the SPD in Schleswig-Holstein 
as a leftwing people's party immediately 
after the election and as a party which is 
not interested in contending with the 
CDU for the support of the political 
centre does come as a surprise. 

Was Premier-elect Engholm in fact a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing during the elec¬ 
tion campaign? 

SPD leader Hans-iochen Vogel at 
any rate is careful when he advises his 

party to study the path to success in 
Schleswig-Holstein in order to learn.for 
the future. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl now has to 
face up to the fact that some of the 
mainstays in his cabinet have taken 
some hard knocks. 

Bonn Finance Minister and chairman 
of the Schleswig-Holstein CDU, Ger¬ 
hard Stoltenberg, used to be one of the 
government’s big numbers. 

Now, however, he is no longer one of 
the Chancellor's trump cards. 

The Barschel affair and the problems 
over the tax reform have damaged Stolt- 
enberg’s reputation. 

What is more, his name is now asso¬ 
ciated with the burden of a catastrophic 
election result. 

The sooner Stoltenberg rids himself 
of this burden the better, both for his 
own reputation and for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the completely shattered CDU in 
Schleswig-Holstein, ^ , x 
His Initial reaction, however, does 
not exactly indicate that he accepts this 
neccessity. 

He wants tqcarry on, arguing that his 
task is to prevent a split in the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein CDU, 

Does Stoltenberg perhaps, believe 
that he is still the big. Integrator, who 
cannot step down for. feat (hat the party 
would tear UseJf to pieces without him? 

If he doe's, the chairman must have 
done a lot qf things wrbng in the past. 

Heiko Hpffmann,. who nobly led .the 
CDU into the debacle and now head? a 
much smaller parliamentary party 
group in the Kiel state assembly, can 
hardly carry out-a faf-reachihg renewal 
of the CDU and at the Same time spare 
Gerhard Stoltenberg ofall people. ■ 
Continued on page 4 


An effort to re-assert party’s 
role in foreign affairs 


The new man in Chancellor Kohl's Ca¬ 
binet, Defence Minister Rupert Scholz, 
will help strengthen the CPU's image in 
the field of foreign policy. It is import¬ 
ant (hat he docs, as Udo Bergdoll re¬ 
ports for Silddeutsche Zeitung. 

H elmut Kohl has developed a reputa¬ 
tion for having an excellent feel for 
political problems which might damage his 
chancellorship. 

After it became clear in the wake of the 
Chernobyl nuclear disaster that the Interi¬ 
or Minister was unable to cover up the 
government’s environmental policy short¬ 
comings, he created the post of Environ¬ 
ment Minister to show that the govern¬ 
ment took people's fears seriously. 

He satisfied an immediate need and, 
with the help of the right man at the right 
time, helped make sure that the CDU won 
the election in Lower Saxony. 

Discussion about the double zero arms 
solution confronts Kohl with n different 
need. 

The conservative CDU/CSU union suf¬ 
fers from the fact that the senior coalition 
partner is dominated by the junior partner 
(the FDP) in the foreign and security poli¬ 
cy, field. 

The public associates foreign policy 
with Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich 
Gcnscher, a Free Democrat, not with Hel¬ 
mut Kohi. 

It is 22 years since the CDU had a For¬ 
eign Minister and the party's perceived 
competence in this field has gradually dec¬ 
lined. 

The misjudgement that the European 
nuclear powers. Fiance and Britain, could 
be mobilised against the interests of the 
USA and the Soviet Union was the height 
of this decline. 

A book edited by the CDU/CSU for¬ 
eign policy spokesman, Volker Riihe, 
which presents the opinions of a “new gen¬ 
eration", is rightly entitled “The Challenge 
of Foreign Policy". 

The new man in Helmut Kohl’s cabinet, 
Manfred Womer's successor as Defence 
Minister, Rupert Scholz, will help streng¬ 
then the conservative union’s weak foreign 
policy flank and give it a more distinct 
profile. 

The Chancellor wants to emancipate 
himself from his Foreign Minister, espe¬ 
cially since the relationship between the 
two is in a very bad way — despite denials 
to the contrary motivated by die need to 
foster the image of a united coalition. 

Chancellor Kohl’s'foreign policy advis¬ 
ers in the Bonn Chancellery have done a 
good job, but they never stood a chance 
against the old hand in the Foreign Office; 

It was a mistake to speculate that 1 the 
Chancellor would, in the end, get the cred- 
. it of foreign policy successes . 

■ This misjudgement was the cause of the 
own goal scored by the Conservative union 
in the last general election campaign by 
claiming 1 that the 1 post of Foreign Minister 
might change hands. , 

Kohl was unable 1 to count on Manfred 
1 Worner here since he only allowed himself 
to be identified with the problems of the 
Bundeswehr. 

During Worner’s period in office, or so 
it seemed, security policy was exclusively 
left to the Foreign Office. 

The new Defence Minister Rupert 
Schoiz will be trying to make up lost 
ground. Kohl has picked a man who will 
have no trouble being supported by Franz 
Josef Strauss; but who is unquestioning^ 
loyal to the Chancellor. ■ .1 

His appointment will, at least for the 
time being, cushion pressure from the 


CSU to nail more conservative colours to 
the mast of government policy. 

CSU leader Strauss will undoubtedly 
approve of the fact that Scholz will also 
agree with those who forward the theory 
that there can be no real disarmament 
without reunification. 

Scholz is able to find arguments justify¬ 
ing this theory and at the same time re¬ 
ceives compliments from people with 
completely different political convictions 
that it is an intellectual pleasure to take 
part in discussions with him, 

Of course, the new Defence Minister 
has no intention of being instrumentalised 
in any campaign against the Foreign Min¬ 
ister. 

This would presuppose that Kohl wants 
a completely different operative foreign 
pulicy, which can more or less be ruled 
out. It is hoped that Scholz will make a 
more conservative mark on foreign policy. 

This would automatically reduce the 
weight of Gcnsclicr's influence and even¬ 
tually cut the ground from under his feet. 

Anyone who agrees with Scholz, far ex¬ 
ample, that Mikhail Gorbachov is only in¬ 
terested in a breather and will probably 
step up the arms race again afterwards has 
no choice but to regard Gcnscher as an il¬ 
lusionist. 

Although Scholz is by no means against 
disarmament ho also fails u> see why fixed 
foe images need to be dismantled. 

He is nil expert in conceptualising even 
German-national sentiment in such a no¬ 
ble way as to remove musty association-, 
and without compromising himself intel¬ 
lectually. 

Scholz can ju least explain pragmatic 
politics to those conservative politicians 
who found it difficult to understand why 
the East German anthem was played in 
Bonn during the chancellorship of a CDU 
Chancellor. 

The new Defence Minister attaches 
great importance to continuity in foreign 
and security policies. 

In doing so, however, he does not relate 
to the beginning of the Ostpolitik, but to 
the Adenauer era. 

He does not feel that the idea of a con¬ 
tinuation of the German Reich should be 
completely forgotten. 

These ideas ure again in demand ever 
since the conservative union's rightwing 
fringe began to crumble. 

The shock over Le Pens’ success in 
France makes it advisable to incorporate 
such rightwing ideas into the general body 
of conservative thought before it's too late. 

When Genscher remarks that the Chan¬ 
cellor's appointment of Scholz was an “ex¬ 
cellent decision’’ one senses that Genscher 
-is handling-his first real opposite number 
in the foreign policy field with kid gloves. 

UdoBergdoll 

(Silddeuliche Zcilung, Munlch.S May 1988) 

’ 1 . ■ •’ 1 

Continued from page 2 

ever, cannot disguise the fact that the 
desire of people in East and West for 
propdr disarmament is only shared to a 
. limited extent by politicians and the mil¬ 
itary on both sides.' 

■ The de facto agreement on a moderni¬ 
sation of. short-range missiles by Nato 
and the. unbroken conventional arma¬ 
ment in the Warsaw Pact reliiforce 'su¬ 
spicions that the actual intention is not 
to redutic the levels of offensive poten¬ 
tials at-all; but merely to Secure?, a res¬ 
tructuring of the -existing destructive 
armsarsqrinls. 

Jd’rg Rbckinaiui 

■ (Frankfurter Rundschau, 16 May 1988) 
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The Bonn Minister of Economic Af¬ 
fairs, Martin Bangemann, has con¬ 
firmed that he Intends making himself 
available for selection as President of 
the European Commission. Bange¬ 
mann, S3, who Is also chairman of the 
FDP, made the announcement in a tele¬ 
vision interview. It seems that Bange¬ 
mann would first take over one of two 
posts on (he Commission filled by Ger¬ 
mans. He would then try for the Presid¬ 
ency, which Is held by a Frenchman, 
Jacques Delors. One candidate to suc¬ 
ceed Bangemann as party leader, but 
probably not as a minister, is Count Ot¬ 
to Lambsdorff, Bangemann's predeces¬ 
sor at the Economic Affairs Ministry. 


A big FDP worry continues to be 
whether its leader. Marlin Bange¬ 
mann, who is also Bonn Minister for 
Economic Affnlrs, will go to Brussels. 

Bangemann is understandably dis¬ 
pleased with the quarreling within the 
coalition which links his party to the 
CDU/CSU conservative unioa. He is by 
nature more a mediator than a fighter. 
Circumstances were responsible for him 
getting the party chairmanship. He 
never aspired to it. 

Jacques Delors, President of the Eu¬ 
ropean Commission for four years, 
wants another term. He will get the sup¬ 
port of most Community governments. 

Delors' goal is to a single European 
market without borders and it is this 
which has given the concept of commun¬ 
ity unity an ever increasing momentum. 


Continued from page 3 

Or docs Stoltenberg himself intend as¬ 
suming the role of renewer? Good friends 
will hopefully give him the right advice. 

His ministerial colleague in Bonn, 
Economics Minister Martin Bangemann 
(FDP), is one of the cabinet members 
whose image has suffered os a result of the 
election outcome in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Bangemann always countered doubts 
about his competence as leader of the 
FDP by pointing out that under his re¬ 
sponsibility the FDP had managed, with 
the exception of Bavaria, to move into all 
Lander parliaments. This is now no longer 
true. 

Even Bangemann must now accept the 
fact that votes are no longer cast for the 
FDP on its own merit. 

Only those voters who feel that the FDP 
can serve a specific function, whether as a 
means of checking radical policies or giv¬ 
ing a coalition a majority, help give the 
FDP the five per cent of the vote it needs 
for parliamentary representation. 

Most members of ihe FDP still refuse to 
accept this fact. They still believe in a “lib¬ 
eral mission", whatever that maybe. 

After Schleswig-Holstein the atmos¬ 
phere in the Bonn coalition will be even 
more icy. ■ . . 

Leftwing Liberals are already demand¬ 
ing a “calculated conflict" with the leading 
FDP politicians in Bonn. Bangemann is 
not nl all keen on this. 

The accusations (hat he is too com¬ 
promising towards the conservative part¬ 
ies have become louder. 

Hardly anyone now doubts that Bange¬ 
mann will be turning his back on Bonn as 
fast as possible, probably moving to Brus¬ 
sels. Chancellor Kohl would then hnvc to 
reshuffle the cabinet. 

Apart from the cabinet the political 
cards in Bonn will also have to be reshuf¬ 
fled. 

Kohl may not necessurily be the player 
holding the trump cards when the general 
election comes round in 1990. 

Walter Bajohr 

(Rhcinischur Merk ur/Christ und Well, 
Bono, 13 Moy 1988) 


PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Minister to resign in bid for top 
job at European Commission 


The Frenchman played a decisive 
role in-giving Spain and Portugal com¬ 
munity membership and in the passing 
of the European Act. 

If the European Parliament is ever 
able to select the President of tho Euro¬ 
pean Commission — which a future 
democratisation process in the Com¬ 
munity could provide for — Delors 
would get an overwhelming majority. 

. -It's probably because of this that 
Bangemann has not denied public spec¬ 
ulation that he wants to swap impost as 
Economic Affairs Minister for a job as a 
plain Commissioner in Brussels. 

Chancellor Kohl could have cleared 
up a matter like this in the coalition n 
long time ngo — which would have re¬ 
lieved the FDP. 

It’s not clear why the CDU would for¬ 
go the post of deputy President of the 
European Commission, which up til 
now has been occupied by Karl-Heinz 
Narjes, if Bangemann were to become 
President of the Commission. 

Peter Schmidhuber CSU commis¬ 
sioner, is probably not in the running, 
because he only replaced the former 
Commissioner, the late Alois Pfeiffer 
(SPD) last autumn. 

Yet in Bonn speculation is that 
Bangemann could be in line first for the 
job as Ihe President's deputy and then 
relieve Delors two years Inter. 

Indeed the members of the commis¬ 
sion, with “agreement" of the 12 govern¬ 
ments, are nominated for four years. 
The president of the commission and 
the six deputies are formally only for 
two years. 

Vice presidents relinquish their posi¬ 
tions early on account of domestic party 
constellations or rotation agreements 
between the commissioners of the small 


EEC countries. Presidents are not nor¬ 
mally reduced to a Commissioner. 1 

As first among equals, the President 
has enough on his plate trying to get the 
collective decisions of the 17-man 
board onto a straight course. 

If the designated “Crown Prince” 
were to join the Commission, it would 
make it even more difficult for' the team 
leader. The German government would 
be well advised to distance itself from 
such plans, and BangCihann should also. 

Otherwise there would be conflicts in 
which he occasionally would either have 
to support Delors in the Commission 
counsel against his own principles, or 
expose himself to speculation about be¬ 
grudging his predecessor's successes. 

The question is why all the intrigue 
between Bangemann, the Chancellor 
and the coalition. Rumour has it that 
not even Delors himself thinks that Pre¬ 
sident Mitterrand will make him prime 
minister after the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions in France. 

On the other hand, Delors has taken 
into account in various matters special 
German problems with economic inte¬ 
gration policy in the last three and a half 
years. 

Undoubtedly not because he particu¬ 
larly likes the Germans or their govern¬ 
ment, but because he has correctly as¬ 
sessed the Federal Republic's import¬ 
ance. 

If Kohl’s national pride requires 
Germany to have the posts of Nato se¬ 
cretary general (Manfred Woroer) and 
President of the Commission — after 
Walter Hallstein from 1958 to 67, he 
ought to have done something about it 
before. 

But this would not serve German in¬ 
terests. Particularly a German president 


T he new Cabinet in Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein will be unusual in that it will 
have four women. Most governments, 
both federal and State, manage to in¬ 
clude at least a token woman, but this is 
something different. 

The SPD have not been in power in 
Kiel for 38 years, so it is not surprising 
that many of Bjorn Engholm's Cabinet, 
both male and female, are not well 
known- 

Outside Kiel and northern Germany, 
only Heide Simonis is. a familiar name. 
As Finance Minister, she will be looking 
after the strained treasury of Germany's 
most northerly state. . . 

Heide Simonis has experience of state 
finance. Since 1976, the 44-yenr-old 
economist has been dealing with budget 
politics as nn MP in the Bonn Bundes¬ 
tag- . , 

Her speeches are .known for their 
fresh, plain language nnd the speed of 
their delivery. It is n style which raises 
them above the stilted efforts of most of 
her male colleagues. 

She docs not tolerate jargon. Some of 
her opponents confuse this with incom¬ 
petence in economic affairs. 

In one particular debate last summer, 
she gave a good demonstration of her 
style. Opponents had been bombarding 
her with statistics. 

She told one CDU member that she 
agreed with Churchill, who had said he 
believed and trusted only the statistics 
he had himself bent into shape. 
Statements like that are not the only 


A sharp tongue 
and a hatred 
of jargon 



Tough treasury Job.,.’ Heide’ Slho- 
bIs* ' (Photo!SvcnSVirion) 

■ • i " i » 1 »_ ■; 

reason why politicians, are wary of her 
-tongue. Hen repartee is razor sharp and 
sometimes misfires. 

She often regrets things she says. Last 
year Willy. Brandt, had appointed a 
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Negotiating ability... Martin Bange¬ 
mann. (Photo: Werek) 


would have to guard against national 
partiality, because Germany is the econ¬ 
omically the dominant member. 

Since Bangemann has specMtr 
knowledge from his stint as head dfet 
liberals in the European parliament and ^ 
has proven his negotiating charm as & 
minister in Brussels, nobody doubts be 
could make an outstanding member of 
the commission. 

It's purely a coalition matter wheth¬ 
er he gets the deputy president’s title. 
Bangemann would probably cut a good 
figure as member of the commission 
precisely because some of the out¬ 
standing EEC commissioners like 
Lord Cockficld (domestic market) 
Willy de Clercq (foreign affairs), Peter 
Sutherland (competition) and Henning 
Christophersen (finance) will prob¬ 
ably not be reappointed because of 
political circumstances respeef/ve/y in 
Britain, Belgium, Ireland and Den¬ 
mark. 

If the political situation in Bonn stays 
the same he could probably become 
president in four years. 

Erich Hauser 

Frankfurter Rundschau, 17 May 1988) 


young Greek woman as SPD spokes¬ 
man. Simonis made some disparaging 
remarks. Her left-wing colleagues ac¬ 
cused her of lacking solidarity. Later, 
she backtracked in public. 

But one remark she made in connec¬ 
tion with the spokesman affair, that 
“Brandt should avoid making mistakes 
which might hasteh his departure, 1 '/^ ) 
not been forgotten. But she did nbe mean 
this to be aggressively directed at 
Brandt. She still admires him. It was i 
statement more fueled by disappointed 
admiration than anything else. 

• Brandt has now gone. She did add at 
least some momentum to his going. Tte 
episodetaughtiherthat silence can have 
its. advantages! The' ministerial p 0Jl 
means she will have to be more reserved 
regardless of how difficult she might , 
.'findit.’ . 

Simonis was first included.in,the SPD 

Kiel shadow cabinet eight years. agQ* 1 s0 
she very nearly became a Cabinet minis- : 
ter then., . : 

1 She is not a born northern light. She 
grew up in Bonn where .her father tf aS 
employed At the Federal Labour ; De* ;. 
partmerit. She took, her degree in Kiel, j- 
Later she .worked for Zambia Airways ., 
in, Lusaka qnd after that .went to. Japan* 
where she worked for, jhe Goethe, Jnsti- . 
tute and Triumph International, .; . -y [:' 

• .She returned to Kfel and worked a* ; 
career adviser., JShe, gpt experience 9l- 
politics as a councillor in kiei’s toWJ| 

. 1 .. -. ; • .. snen Martinson r ; 

• .‘••.!--.(Stuttgar{erZeiiung,'14 May : j 


PERSPECTIVE 


Germany, Europe and America: their roles 
in a new Atlantic structure 


D uring a conference on the question \v 
of how to redefine the relationship b 
between defensive capability and arms b 
control following the American-Soviet w 
agreement to eliminate land-based me¬ 
dium-range missile systems one Ameri- a 
can speaker suggested that the real t 
problem is German credibility. s 

The claim triggered some adamant 
protest — but was it disproved? Ger- ] 
many's geographical situation and histo- f 
ry make the region a fulcrum of the Eu- t 
ropean system. 1 

Adenauer's renunciation of the use of 
nuclear force in 1954 and the subordi- ( 
nation to the non-proliferation regime , 
in 1968 are international political, par¬ 
ameters. 

There is more external military and 
ideological pressure on this country 
than on others. 

Finally, the defence of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and its destruc¬ 
tion lie dangerously close together in an 
emergency situation. 

Do the Germans lack credibility? The 
former Italian ambassador in Bonn, 
Count Ferrari, recently wrote about a 
widespread “longing for hysteria” in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

He meant a lack of composure and 
advised the Germans to develop greater 
optimism, self-confidence, dialogue 
with history, tolerance and healthy 
scepticism. 

Although such criticism must be lak- 
on seriously it should not be forgotten 
that the “new German restlessness” is a 
response to movements which, on the 
whole, lake place beyond German bor¬ 
ders and beyond the German sphere ol 
influence. 

The German situation in the heart of 
Europe has been determined since the 
catastrophes of this century by the fact 
that the Germans on the one side are lo¬ 
cated on the eastern fringe of the west¬ 
ern system and the Germans on the 
other side on the western fringe of the 
eastern system. 

Berlin remains the international poli¬ 
tical knot dangling over the German 
Question and the European situation. 

The “new departures” in the Soviet 
system remain ambiguous. 

As under Peter the Great and Alex¬ 
ander IT an effort is being made to catch 
up with Western technology and its 
developmental thrust, at the same time 
turning a fossilised empire into the 
world power of the 21 st century. 

The United States presents itself as 
the overburdened leading.Atlantic pow¬ 
er _ ..... -jj Mwyrqte 

Like Atlas, it woiild like to place the 
burden of the world on 'somebne else's 
shoulders, but it’s not clear how and on 
whose. ■ 

Europe still needs the’ American 
shield of “extended deterrence". 

It is the ultimate guarantee for Euro¬ 
pean security. '■ • 1 

This, however, requires that America 
possesses the political will to stake its 
oWn existence 1 if need be fdr the sake of 
peace in Europe. 

• Its worries tell it that Europe is a 16ng 
way away, should be takirig care of it¬ 
self, and, what is more, is one reason for 
America's economic malaise. ■ 

Its sense of reason tells it that .the At¬ 
lantic system is the centre of the world’s 
political stability, that America would 
no longer be the leading world power 


without Europe, that America’s defence 
begins at the Elbe, and that it wouldn't 
be possible to hold on to Europe long 
without Germany. 

In reality, the Incertitudes allemandes 
are also the uncertainties of world poli¬ 
tics; as in the past their point of inter¬ 
section is Germany. 

The fundamental decision of the late 
1940s, when the internal constitution of 
freedom in this country was based on 
the external constitution of the western 
alliance, needs to be reaffirmed. 

What General de Gaulle said in his 
cabinet in 1958, namely that the work 
of a mind-doctor was needed, probably 
reflected Adenauer’s assessment of the 
situation too. 

During the first post-war decade 
prosperity, security and rehabilitation 
was given to the Germans "on credit", 
and it took a long time before German 
politics and Adenauer's efforts assumed 
the role of subject rather than object. 

When the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many was founded in 1949 three main 
factors determined world politics: the 
globalisation of politics, the bipolarity 
of power, and the fact that the struggle 
for the shape and the shaping of Ger¬ 
many nnd Europe was was redefined in 
the context of nuclear weapons. 

At that time the architecture of the 
world in which we now live evolved. 
America was in league with progress. 
ihe mighij duller, and ihe aiuinic bomb. 

Bipolarity has remained, but is being 
relativised every day. The globalisation 
of the world has been completed, but is 
no longer controllable. 

As regards nuclear weapons, the re¬ 
mark made by Raymond Aron still 
holds true: “America can longer guaran¬ 
tee peace.’* 

However, if America today is no 
longer able to guarantee peace then it is 
this task which politically and psycho¬ 
logically decides the continued exist¬ 
ence or disintegration of the Atlantic al¬ 
liance. The key to a new Atlantic struc¬ 
ture is above all in American and Ger¬ 
man hands. 

If the key is turned in the same direc¬ 
tion a system of Atlantic stability will be 
created which will also exert a decisive 
influence on East-West and North- 
South relations in the 21st century; if it 
is turned in opposite directions every¬ 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. 


The long truce with history will cease 
to exist, and the end is not in sight. 

The time for this decision to be made 
is not far off. 

The German interest is to obtain clar¬ 
ity about its own situation, match con¬ 
victions and interests, and correspon¬ 
dingly confirm the priorities which 
shape life in the Federal Republic of 
Germany: the internal and external affil¬ 
iation to the Atlantic alliance; the key 
political and economic role in Western 
Europe; and the continuing responsibil¬ 
ity for Deutschlnndpolitik and Euro¬ 
pean Ostpolitik. 

As regards the first aspect, there are 
reasons for the American unwillingness 
to assume the role of leader: an over¬ 
strained budget, a lopsided foreign 
trade balance, and the burden of world¬ 
wide nuclear-power responsibilities. 

No European country nionc can seri¬ 
ously relieve the USA of these burdens. 

In unision, however, this is possible and 
essential. 

Part of the new distribution of burd¬ 
ens must be the nuclear structure of Eu¬ 
ropean security after the double-zero 
agreement. 

Anyone who ignores the role of nuc- 
Icnr weapons for the prevention of war, 
in Europe and elsewhere, pins exagger- 
atd hopes on mankind's good nature 
and the self-discipline of the Soviet em¬ 
pire and is willing to accept the end of 
ihe lung nuclear pence of the pusi-war 
period. 

It is a fact worth pondering over that 
nuclear weapons are not being employ¬ 
ed to control violence in any of the 25 
wars currently being waged throughout 
the world. This has been true for 43 
years. The primary objective must be to 
come to terms with the existence of nuc¬ 
lear weapons, which is why sensible 
agreements and self-discipline are 
needed. 

Trying to rid Europe of its threat is 
not only utopian, but also presupposes a 
policy which does not exist. 

Guaranteed defensive capability in 
the West and openness towards the East 
are mutually causative not mutually 
contradictory. 

Both are part of stability. Both must 
become part of an urgently needed 
overall concept, via which the West pro¬ 
tects its unity and at the same time en¬ 
gages the Soviet Union in productive 
negotiations. 
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There can be no return to "massive | 
retaliation" and to reliance on Ameri- j 
ca’s central systems. | 

The flexible response strategy, with 
all Us flaws, must be retained. 

To enhance its credibility it needs an 
interlinkage of conventional defence 
and nuclear deterrence by land-, sea- 
and air-based short-range and medium- 
range systems. 

A link is needed: where there is no 
“fire-break" there is also no “singulari- 
sat ion”. 

The solidarity of the allies must allay 
German fears of stnnding alone. 

Strategic stability and thus political 
security are only possible if enough cou¬ 
rage is found to take the appropriate 

steps. j 

Then there Is the second aspect: 1 

Western Europe. 

This means a major market, which at 
the same lime creates politically irrever¬ 
sible conditions and a new quality of in¬ 
tegration. 

The general Euro-fatigue in, the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany may either 
simply disappear or become a serious 
obstacle. 

Europe is and will remnin the frame¬ 
work for the effectiveness of German 
policies, and this fact is reflected most 
markedly by the European Monetary 
System, a European central bank and a 
common currency. 

In isolation, the Federal Republic of 
Germany would be surrounded by mis¬ 
trust and uncertainly. 

A second argument is that Europe as 
a technology "zone” is good for F.uro- 
pcans and good for America. 

Not merely because it gives the Eu¬ 
ropeans self-respect, but also because 
it would bo harder for America to aban¬ 
don a “high-tech” Europe than a conti¬ 
nent labouring under sclerosis and pes¬ 
simism. 

Anyone wishing to assert German in¬ 
terests can only do so via Europe and in 
the Atlantic constellation. 

As regards the third aspect. Deutsch- 
landpolitik and Ostpolitik, the Federal 
Republic of Germany can only turn 
towards the East if it has sufficient sup¬ 
port and confidence in the West. 

Any other approach would lead to 
adventurism, of which the Germans 
have already had their fair share in the 
20th century. 

( Moves in completely new directions 
t involve the risk of losing too much, 
f above all limited confidence, and gain¬ 
ing too little. 

t , German unity is an honourable objec- 
I tive, but cannot be viewed detached from 
time and space, reason and security. 

The preamble t6 the Basic Law att- 
B ached it to three conditions: the united 
Europe, peace and freedom. 

The allies, support this, not German 
1 go-it-alones, and certainly not German 
Sonderwege.. 

And thrive who Would like to make 
the organic' (inks Vlth. Western Europe 
contingent upon existential provisos, 
and 'turn the European union into a li¬ 
mited liability institution with a German 
' right to opt for neutralism if it sees fit; 

has forgotten a great deal about the past 
• and will be unable to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of the future. . j 

1 They either hope that the Soviet Un¬ 
ion will resign as a world power, which 
is unlikely, or they expect a paralysatioii 
of Western Europe ^ which is within 
the jscbpe 0 f German possibilities but 
hardly In.the Get-man Interest. 

Tpe German Interest remains never 
to stand alonei Anyone who doubts this 
should take, ri 1 look at :the map of the 
world. Michael Stiirnter '■ 

; • • • (Frankfurter Allgemrine Zeilung 

i. nir Deutschland* 10 May-1988) 
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After Black Friday: signs that some 
lessons still have not been learnt 


S ix months after the stock market 
crash on Black Monday, 19 October 
last year, there is still disagreement 
about cause and. to some extent, effect. 

While some conjure up the warning 
signs of 1929 and want to draw parallels 
between what happened last year and 
the events at the end of the 1920s, 
others arc sounding the ail-clear. There 
will not be a second 1929. 

F. Wilhelm Christians, the (since re¬ 
tired) chief executive of Deutsche Bank, 
said with some relief at a press confer¬ 
ence: "It is now 162 days since Black 
Monday and everything is behind us." 

The recuperation phase after Black 
Friday in 1929 lasted 155 days. Only 
then did the drop in share prices begin 
to right themselves. They ended at ten 
per cent of the market value before 
Black Friday. The stuck exchanges have 
been spared this phase this time round. 

Black Monday taught financial mar¬ 
kets that they should disabuse them¬ 
selves of the long-held idea that it could 
never happen again. 

Expens on both sides have learned this: 
the optimists such as Christians and the 
people who always sec the black side, such 
as notorious pessimist Paul C. Martin and 
former banker Philipp von Bethmann. 

Events such ns 1929 can repeat 
themselves. This anxiety could not 
shake stock exchange experts so long as 
comparisons with 1929 seemed to be 
far-fetched. 



Limited activity on international 
stock exchanges, recovery that continu¬ 
ously tings and the market price fluctu¬ 
ations on stock markets from one day to 
(he next cause investors to feel uneasy. 
It cools their ehthusiasm for long-term 
involvement in the stock market. 

Will such a drastic decline on the 
stock markets, well known as anticipat¬ 
ing economic developments, have no ef¬ 
fects on the economy? 

There have been 12, less dramatic, 
slock market crashes on Wall Street 
since 1929 and in nine instances they 
were followed by a recession in the Un¬ 
ited States. 

The latest crash seems to have been 
different in economic effects from all 
the others. In America the economy is 
rattling along more briskly than many 
people would like it to do because of the 
danger of inflation. 

Increasing raw materials prices have 
not had the deflationary effect many 
said they would have. 

In Japan a package of economic mea¬ 
sures has been drawn up to give new im¬ 
petus to economic growth. 

In the Federal Republic consumer in¬ 
dicators and the inflow of orders seem 


to point towards economic develop¬ 
ments that are apparently more favour¬ 
able than was generally expected.. 

Developments have even made up for 
the horrendous price loses sustained on 
some stock exchanges. 

• in Frankfurt, according to the FAZ 
Index (produced by the daily Frankfur¬ 
ter AUgemeine Zeitung) shares are being 
quoted at 26 per cent below the pre¬ 
crash level. But in Tokyo shares have 
again surpassed the .record levels 
achieved just before the crash. 

And Spain, the major stock exchange 
discovery of 1986/1987, has got back 
to just a few percentage points below 
the levels at the time of the crash. 

But this is no reason to gel down to 
business as usual. Such a careless atti¬ 
tude, less apparent in the Federal Re¬ 
public than in other countries, is dang- 
erpus. 

Some public pronouncements seem 
to indicate that the early warning system 
of the stock exchanges has been forgot¬ 
ten already. 

The private investor, who has a repu¬ 
tation for always doing the wrong thing, 
seems to be doing the right thing this 
time. He is coming back to the stock ex¬ 
change in a much more thoughtful frame 
of mind. 

Bui ultimately the trend will be set 
not in Frankfurt but in New York, To¬ 
kyo and London. The question is wheth¬ 
er common sense has returned there. 

Nicholas Brady, appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan to a commission to inves¬ 
tigate the causes of the crash, recently 
expressed scepticism on this point. Be¬ 
fore the Senate's Banking Committee 
Brady said that at the moment he did 
not expect a repetition of the crash. 

But he then added: “I mean, that it 
could recur, perhaps in 18 months’ to 
two years’ time, if the lessons of 19 Oc¬ 
tober begin to fade." 

The reasons for this scepticism are 
understandable. Five commissions in 
the US have been involved in investigat¬ 
ing the causes of the crash and have 
named the supposed culprits, for it ob¬ 
viously was triggered off in America. 

Little action: 


Major investors, who sold in the 
crash, computer dealing, the institution¬ 
al weaknesses of Wail Street even and 
futures trading In Chicago have all been 
made out to be the main caiisSS of'the 
debacle. 

But not much has happened, atleasti 
nothing that is obviously effective. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
decided to decouple programmed trad¬ 
ing by computerised ordering systems 
when the Dow Jones Index moves up or 
down 50 points to avoid violent stocky 
price movements. 

Nevertheless only a little while ago; 
on 14 April, there was a loss of 101.26 
points, the fifth largest decline in prices 
in Wall Street’s history. 

Brokers did cut off computers, and 
orders to sell were handled manually, a 
ponderous method but effective. This’ 
appeared in the strong price rate fluctu¬ 
ations. 

• So far nothing has. come of the re¬ 
commendation for the New York Stock 
Exchange, where shares are traded, to 


cooperate with the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, where index contracts a re 
quoted. 

T'he Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
decided at the end of March to reduce 
from 30 to 15 points the maximum-per¬ 
mitted daily spread of the Standard & 
Poors index contracts. 

But these measures did not prevent 
the strong decline in prices sustainedw 
14 April. 

.While the American examination of 
their conscience ended with the attemp 
to provide explanations that are based 
in US trade, the London stock n- 
change's investigations saw the situation 
in a simpler light. 

The investigation commission stated 
that London, "as a derivative marka" 
had no guilt. 1 

The computer trading system, intro¬ 
duced in the Big Bang in October 1986, 
proved that there was no need for re¬ 
forms of a major nature, according to 
Nicholas Goodison, chairman of the 
London Stock Exchange, summarising 
the commission's findings. 

It was certainly no accident thato 
Japanese came through the crash to ^ 
best. The worst was avoided by the cov r 
derted action of the Central Bank, Fin¬ 
ance Ministry, brokers and bankers, in¬ 
surance companies and trust funds. 

The insurance companies and trust 
funds followed the requests of the Cen¬ 
tral Bank to buy shares. Such solidarity 
was shown nowhere else. 

In the US, for example, the General 
Motors pension fund contributed con¬ 
siderably to the sharp tumble in price 
by selling $1.1 bn of stocks — central) 
to the company’s slogan: “What is good 
for General Motors is good for the 
country." 

According to the experts Ihe Ger¬ 
man stock exchanges conducted them¬ 
selves well. Other exchanges, such as 
the Hong Kong Stock Exchange, were 
closed for a week so as to interrupt the 
strong pressure to sell. Wall Street 
shortened trading hours for several 
days!. 

The German exchanges, on the other 
hand, extended trading hours so that all 
who wanted to do so had the opportun¬ 
ity to get out of the market. 

Foreign investors made good use of 
this opportunity, with the consequence 
that the German stock exchanges were 
proven to be technically good, but this 
meant they had to sustain the largest 
price losses. • ’ 

From the beginning of Octobersatfl r 
the end of last year the FAz index 
showed a loss of 33 per cent. 

As usual no-one has looked at the oh 
vious iq attempts to. explain fhe ersw- 
Computer and programme.trading can 
accelerate a downturn phase, but ,thfl 
are not in a position to unleash such * 
sharp tumble 'in prices, limiting pro* 
grammed trading means no more than 
curing the.symptoiqs.. 

The question of whether quotation* 
worldwide were not excessive has not 
been examined by any investigate# 
commission. , „ : ; 

Two economists from Cornell.., 
vers^ty, Avner Arbel and- §teven. C*P j. 
veil, writing in the Harvard Business Bft [ 
view, came to the conclusion that Am er ‘ \ 

lean -shares i‘(l ,800 were,.considered) j 

were overvalued ;by 17 ;per cent befotf 
the crash. • 

.( The .39 ,ileadihg .industrial-stock? 
closed .on 19 October one per. cent 
above their realistic value, • . ;!j & 

Arbel’s comment, was: ;“Tbere. 
method to the market’s madness.” 

,.: ii • i i.. ; ’ Leo FlScH&ftl , 

(Rheinischet'Merfcut/ChriEt'urid'W^^; 

> ,=1 --.; it V- 29 April 
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the Spanish market begins to turn 


Volkswagen’s share of the European car 
market rose to 15.1 per cent last year 
compared with 14.7 per cent In 1986. 

The group made an overall profit of 598 
mlltion marks (580 million In 1986), 
despite losses of 739 million by the * 
overseas subsidiaries. The Wolfsburg 
plant In Germany produced 2,771,379 P 
vehicles, just 0.2 per cent fewer than 0 
the record year in 1986. The Spanish a 
subsidiary, Scut, was the most improved 
performer of the group. It heavily rc- > 
duced Us loss-making performance of a 
1986 ntid is now running at n profit, al- t 
though if will again show a loss for c 
1987. Waltlicr Wuttke reports on the ' 
VW annual report for the Bonn weekly, t 
Rheinischer M erkur/Chrlsl und Welt. ‘ 

V olkswagen is moving confidently in- 1 
to its sixth decade of car production : 
in Europe, according to the annual re- i 
port by the chief executive, Carl H. 
Hahn. 

He said the group is systematically 
shaping up for even stiffer competition 
in future, particularly in view of the 
1992 deadline for a Europe free of 
trade barriers. 

He says the pace of technological 
change will accelerate. Last year, the 
group pursued a policy designed to iron 
out weak points and move into new 
fields of business Inst year. 

Volkswagen is already the most pop¬ 
ular make of cur in Europe lor the third 
venr running. 

Its share of the market last year was 
15.1 per cent compared with L4.7 per 
cent in 1986. 

The group's European subsidiaries 
are having no trouble making a profit 
and contributed substantially to the 
group's overall profit figure of 
DM598m (1986: DM580m) the over¬ 
seas subsidiaries are still losing money. 

Group turnover in 1987 was 
DM54.635bn. The losses of the subsidi¬ 
aries in Brazil, Argentina (where Volk¬ 
swagen has set up the Autolatina with 
Ford to help reduce the deficit), the 
USA and Mexico total DM739m. 

The end of North American produc¬ 
tion in Westmoreland accounted for the 
Uon’s share of this figure, namely 
DM572m. 

In both South and North. America 
Volkswagen also suffered a sales drop 
of 200,000 cars. 

The group’s headquarters in Wolfs¬ 
burg above all owes the fact that it was 
nevertheless able to produce 2,771,379 
cars — only 

cord 1986 performance) to the success 
of Volkswagen, Audi and. Seat in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Seat is the outstanding performer in 
1987. Following a loss of DM419m in 
1986 Seat was able to reduce the deficit 
to just DM74m last year and has been 
making a profit since last May. : 

Figures suggest that the Spanish sub¬ 
sidiary can expect an annual profit for 
the first time this year. ■ 

Altogether, Seat produced 406,391 
cars, Inlcuding 13?,000 Polos and Pas- 
sats, thus boosting its production by a 
commendable20 percent. 

Spain has now advanced to fourth po u 
sition in the ranking of car exporters. 1 
• -With a two per cent share of the ; Eu- 
ropean market f Seat has - already 

— l I _ -1 I a. I & nuMartD' 111 



Wolfsburg did not expect until 1990. 
Hahn nevertheless feels that the com¬ 
pany only achieved “70 per cent of its 
objective." Yet the success on the Iberi¬ 
an peninsula ii considerable. 

As a result of its takeover of Scat 
Volkswagen (including Audi) has been 
able to increase its delivery figure to 
59,000 cars, thus obtaining a 6.3 per 
cent share of the market in a region in 
which Volkswagen was hardly able to 
sell at all at the beginning of the eighties 
due to light Import restrictions. 

Despite the positive development in 
Europe (Audi, Volkswagen and Scat 
sold 915,000 cars last year — an above- 
average increase of six per cent) Hahn is 
not satisfied. 

"If you're the number-one seller of 
cars you've got to have the nuinber-one 
result, too," he said. 

Efforts are to he stepped up to cut 
costs and boost productivity. There will 
be no change to the restrictive person¬ 
nel policy this year. 

If all goes according to plan, the 
Volkswagen payroll at the end of 1988 


will be 128,000 — 3,000 less than at the 
beginning of the year. 

However, managing board member 
Karl-Heinz Briam, responsible for per¬ 
sonnel management and social policy, 
stressed that the company will take on 
all its trainees. 

Fears of a sales drop still abounded at 
the end of last year. Following the boom 
years all the experts were extremely 
sceptical about the prospects for 1988. 

Just a few months ago Volkswagen 
expected to sell about 100,000 fewer 
cars this year. 

The Volkswagen marketing divisions 
were totally surprised by the behaviour 
of cnr-biiycrs. No-one now talks of a 
sales drop, in fact sales expectations arc 
rising. 

Carl Hahn explains that there is in 
reality an expanding trend. 

The successes of the Audi 80/90 und 
the VW Passat have played a major part. 

The Passat in particular lias sold 
much better than many first expected. 
The number of deliveries of Audi, Seat 
and Volkswagen cars was 948,000, a six 
percent increase. 

These three makes were able to im¬ 
prove their upward trend even further 
on European markets with an increase 
or 6.6 per cent; 72.150 models were al¬ 
so sold in the USA. 


Cash and carry: cut-price 
cars at the supermarket 


German supermarkets are now moving 
Into cars — brand-new, cut-price cars. 
The cars are mostly European cars Im¬ 
ported to Germany or cars front Aslan 
countries. German dealers are up in 
arms and motor-industry pressure 
groups talk of the practise In angry 
tones. But there is nothing illegal about 
the business. European rates of tax vary 
so much that the same car costs differ¬ 
ent amounts from country to country. 
Even when tax rates are standardised 
under impending common market 
changes, the practice might not come to 
an end. A South Korean maker, Hyun¬ 
dai, is being sold in American depart¬ 
ment stores. It might be next on the list 
for Germany. This story, by Bernhard 
Schmidt, appeared In the Hamburg 
Sunday paper, Deutsches Aligemeines 
Sonntagsblatt . 

asFn —- t 

(TJorne German supermarkets haye 
3 started selling cut-price non-Euro¬ 
pean or reimported European cars. , 

: The price is in many cases up to 20 
per cent lower than the official list price 
— and the motor industry is up In arms. 

The clever salesmen from the reim¬ 
porting companies promise “guaranteed 
brand-mew European Community Im¬ 
ports." • . ; . 

Motor industry pressure groups, es¬ 
pecially the Bonn-based Central Asso¬ 
ciation of the German Motor Trade 
(ZDK) and the German Motor Industry 
Association (VDA), talk of "shady im¬ 
ports", “free-riders* 1 and‘'parasites". 

The reimporting firms are;only inter¬ 
ested in making a fast mark arid don’t 
care : about wHat happens after the 1 car 


Once the car has been handed over, 
with customs clearance and road-wor- 
ihiness certificate, the reimporter is 
seen and heard no more. 

The buyers themselves have to take 
care of after-sales servicing, repairs, 
spare parts and soon. 

The motor trade refers to the “pick¬ 
ings" reimporters take, which indicates 
how angry the industry is about not gett¬ 
ing the the generally high sales profits 
they usually receive. 

It’s hardly surprising that the garages 
don't like the reimported cars, which 
are easily detectable by the chassis 
number. 

But the law obliges equal treatment to 
all — but no law can prevent Ihe owner 
of an import from being put at the back 
ofthequeue. ' 

Although there are no official statis¬ 
tics on the often shady dealings of the 
reimport trade there has definitely been 
a downhill trend during recent years. 1 
Both the ZDK and the VDA have 
done all they can to make life as difficult 
as possible for reimporters. 

ZDK secretary Jiirgen Creutzig feels 
that the drop in the “grey imports” is 
due to the activities of his association 
with the help of car manufacturers and 
Importers. ' ' ; " 

As Creutrig explained, his associa¬ 
tion’s main task is to inform the public 
about the serious consequences of these 
dealings and to put pressure on politi¬ 
cians-to try and ! effebt a standardised 
European tax and customs policies. In¬ 
itial successes have • already been 
achieved.- •' ■' ’■ ■' '/•" 1 • 

• Growing tax harmonisation‘ within 
the European Community, for example, 
inrfAthDH mirh thA. liftlho of the Dricb 


Volkswagen boss Hahn described the 
situation in North America, where nil 
manufacturers are having difficulty with 
excess capacities,: . 

“We have no delusions about the conti- 
nuingly difficult structure of the market.” 

Volkswagen expects total sales of 
about 2.8 million vehicles this year. This 
would beat the already good result of 
1987. 

But Hahn sees no reason for euphor¬ 
ia. Instead he feels that the motor indus¬ 
try will have to face up to a structural 
upheaval. 

He said: “Existing excess capacities 
together with the capacities installed in 
the USA will lead to a more aggressive 
price policy. 

“This is why further productivity im¬ 
provements and cost reductions are of 
decisive importance throughout the 
world’s motor industry." 

Although Volkswagen already has 
lower-cost production possibilities in 
the form of Us Spanish partner. Seat, 
there arc no plans to shift sections of 
production to the Iberian peninsula. 

The production of the Polo, for ex¬ 
ample, is not going to be moved lock, 
stock und barrel to a new locution. 

As Hahn quite rightly pointed out, 
the modern installations in Wolfsburg 
cannot simply be made idle. 

He also warned against any measures 
which might further reduce the group’s 
competitive strength. 

There are plenty of other nations 
ready and willing to take away shares of 
the market and thus jeopardise jobs. 

Walt her Wit like 

(RheinMetier Merkur-C'hriM und Well. 

nmin.ii 


freeze in Franco have made business 
less lucrative tor remipuriers. 

The reimport business con only flour¬ 
ish as long as Germany's neighbouring 
countries retain their varying rales of 
value added tax. 

The VAT rate of over 30 per cent on 
all luxury goods in France, which in¬ 
cluded cars, meant that German produ¬ 
cers had to bring down their prices to 
remain competitive; their profit margins 
dwindled. 

The ‘‘grey importers" got the tax back 
at the border — a lucrative business. 

However, improvement in this field 
will not automatically put an end to the 
problem. 

The arrival on the market of new 
makes of car, above all from South-East 
Asia, may make the supermarket an 
ideal point of sale for small and middle- 
market cars. 

In the USA, for example, some exotic 
makes of car are offered for sale'in de¬ 
partment store chains: 

Several German firms have been try¬ 
ing tb obtain the import licence for the 
South Korean newcomer Hyundai, 
which is now trying Its luck in Germany 
following a - successful campaign in 
North America. ' 

Ont possible partner is the wholesal¬ 
er chain Massa - A - an interesting point of 
contact for the Koreans, since Massa al¬ 
ready has an extensive distribution ne¬ 
twork. . '''' '' 1; 

The'cut-price image of the Korean 
small and middle-market cars would fit 
in well With the Supermarket concept 

sail fiormnn niiimtlaHn'ir nartliars. - ' 1 


say German negotiating partners. . ! 

■ The last word, ‘however; haS not'yet 
been spoken. As GustaV*Kiihn, a mem¬ 
ber of Massa's manhging'bdard pointed 
out; the Koreans ■ are still 1 considering 
whether if might n0t be better to do the 
distributing themselves. .,n’ :• 

. i . . Bernhard Schmidt 

■ '(Doutichos AllgomoindjSorntagsblau, 

• -5' i,' ‘Uamhiii;. RtHitv lORRV 
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The ups and the downs and the lives and 
the times of a long-term survivor 




B en hold Bciiz, whose career has 
been closely related to the name of 
Krupp, is almost 75. 

He could retire. He says his wife con¬ 
tinually pesters him to call it n day. He is 
long past pensionable age, but he do¬ 
esn’t want to know. 

He speaks of the responsibility he 
owes to Krupp and to Alfried Krupp, 
who died in 1976 and made him execu¬ 
tor of his will. 

He is none too pleased nt mention of 
his ngc either. He said there were people 
who were old at 60 nnd other who were 
still young at 70. It is dear where he 
places himself. 

Nevertheless there is no lack of ad¬ 
vice that at his age he ought to retire. 
There arc quite a few people who regard 
Beitz as a weak point in the Krupp orga¬ 
nisation. 

His relations with Wilhelm Schcider, 
board chairman of Fried. Krupp GmbH, 
arc nut as dose as they should be in 
view of the influence Beitz has in the 
company. 

Bcitz energetically denies that there 
is any difference of opinion between 
himself and Scheidcr. Schcider makes 
the same denial. 

At the Hanover Fair, Beitz and 
Schcider jointly gave an interview 10 the 
financial paper, Handelsbhtt to de¬ 
monstrate their unity. 

They both came out with the same 
statement that they saw commercial and 
personnel policies in the same light. 

Neither Beitz nor Schcider admitted 
to being fed up with their jobs. Beitz 
said: “I shall continue to work together 
with Herr Scheider. We shall do things 
that are worth taking notice of." 

There is not much "worth taking no¬ 
tice of’ at the moment. Nothing positive 
emerged from the preliminary report on 
the 1987 financial year. 

The company itself slated that the 
year’s results were influenced mainly by 
"considerations of balancing the ac¬ 
counts by necessary adjustment mea¬ 
sures as well ns a reduction in turnover, 
and the results for the year will be lower 
than in the previous financial year." 

In 1986 Krupp hnd a turnover of 
DM 15bn but a profit of only DM 126m. 

When Scheidcr was asked in July last 
year what was the outlook for 1987 
profits he said that they wuukl be de¬ 
pendent essentially on how well affiliat¬ 
ed company Krupp Stahl did. 

Krupp Stnhl results were better titan 
expected, thanks to good business as re¬ 
gards volume nnd price in the last quar¬ 
ter cjf 1987 for thin sheet metal. Krupp 
Stahl showed a modest profit. 

Scheidcr has been in the habit of re¬ 
garding Krupp Industricteclinik as a 
kind of bank from which he could draw 
credits. It disappointed his calculations. 

Instead of mnking a profit or 
l)M 15m, as expected, the company 
made a loss of DM7m. 

This cuiiscd n parting of the ways 
among Krupp management and pushed 
the organisation into the headlines. 

Kurt Spillcr, chairman of Krupp In- 
dustrictechnik, was appointed to the 
Krupp holding company board in the 


middle of January by Beitz who is chair¬ 
man of the Krupp supervisory board. 
Two months later Spiller left. 

In the Ruhr the rumour went round 
that he departed not only because of 
Krupp Industrielechnik losses but that 
he hnd concealed them from the board 
of the holding company for too long. 

With instinctive sureness the supervi¬ 
sory board, of all organisations, choose 
as a leader a person from within the or¬ 
ganisation's ranks, who deserved this 
promotion the least — as we know now. 

On the other hand Gerhard Cromme, 
boss of Krupp Stahl, Henner Geld mac h- 
cr, chairman of Krupp Handel, the 
Krupp trading organisation, and parti¬ 
cularly Karl Friedrich Tricbold, who 
heads the jewel in the Krupp crown, 
Krupp Alins Elcktronik, have not been 
promoted. 

Cromme and Gcldmachcr can both 
take comfort from the fact that Krupp 
has publicly acknowledged that they 
will remain in management “through 
their involvement in group committees." 
Tricbold, on the other hand, was not 
mentioned. 

Admittedly he was looking for a job 
outside Krupp. He would have followed 
up an offer from Mcsserschmitt- 
Bdlkow-Blohm and moved from Bre¬ 
men, where Krupp Atlas Elektronik has 
its headquarters, to Munich where MBB 
is located. 

But Beitz would not release him from 
his contract that runs until 199?. Then 
suddenly there was room for him at the 
top. He was appointed to the Fried. 
Krupp board in March. 

Triebold is 49. His desire to get out 
had nothing to do with the mid-life cri¬ 
sis. He was not attracted to Munich be¬ 
cause he saw the move as the last chance 
to do another job. 

The reason he wanted to move was 
much more to do with the stubborn ru¬ 
mour that Krupp wanted to get rid of a 
part at least of its holding in Krupp At¬ 
las Elektronik. 


Like the squire 


Beitz denies this and is proud that he 
did not let Triebold go. Triebold is now 
grateful to Beitz and said: “Beitz held 
me back." 

Actually Beitz and Triebold have 
little to do with one another. Krupp Al¬ 
las Elcktronik is a subsidiary of Fried. 
Krupp GmbH, and Gerhard Ncipp, a 
member of the Fried. Krupp hoard, sits 
on the supervisory board of Atlas Elek- 
tronik. 

Bcitz is not interested in such corpor¬ 
ate refinements. He rules the group like 
the squire of the manor. 

No-one can can do much about Beitz 
for he has dc facto the functions of an 
owner. He usually docs not ask if he 
might or might not do something. 

A further example of his nutocralic 
rule is the case that shook Krupp to its 
very foundations two years ago and 
which has nol been resolved yet. At that 
time Alfons Godde, chairman of Krupp 
Stahl, sank Into oblivion. 1 

Krupp management accused Godde 
of having defrauded the steel concern of 
many millions. Werner Resch, member 
of the supervisory, is also accused in 
this affair, and now the Bochum public 


prosecutor is involved. Godde and 
Resch are currently in remand prison. 

The name Resch inevitably leads to 
Berthold Beitz, because he brought 
Resch into Krupp as a steel expert. The 
two got to know and admire each other 
on the North Sea holiday resort island 
of Sylt. 

Thanks to Krupp's unconventional 
management style Beitz invited his fa¬ 
vourite to the supervisory board of 
Krupp's steel affiliate and trusted his 
advice from then on in all matters con¬ 
cerning steel. 

It is not surprising that this turned out 
to be a mistake. Beitz is spontaneous in 
his decision-making. 

The same thing happened when Beitz 
was “only” the “manager holding a gen¬ 
eral power of attorney” on behalf of the 
group boss Alfried Krupp. 

There was then, however, a quarter to 
which a person could appeal when one 
felt that Beitz had been unfair. 

Group shareholders saw as early as 
1967 that Berthold Beitz’s omnipotence 
was the real source of the Krupp crisis 
of the period, averted by a loan from 
public funds. 

In their rescue operation the Bonn 
government and the banks imposed the 
condition that the one-man business 
Krupp must be turned into a public li¬ 
mited company. 

If they hoped to demote Beitz then 
they were barking up the wrong tree. He 
was chnirman of the board of trustees of 
the Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach Foundation to which at the time all 
the shares in Fried. Krupp GmbH be¬ 
longed. 

From this ownership position he 
worked his way upwards again. No-one 
on the board of trustees crossed swords 
with him. 

The first to realise that you cannot 
govern in opposition to an owner was 
Gunter Vogelsang, who took over the 
chairmanship of the board after the cri¬ 
sis. 

Vogelsang thought that the Beitz era 
at Krupp had come to an end and did 
little to encourage their relations. 

He kept his hand firmly on the cash 
and made Beitz, to whose foundation 
Krupp profits were transferred, a foun¬ 
dation administrator without cash to 
manage. 

But in 1970 Hermann Josef’Abs, for¬ 
mer board chairman of the Deutsche 
Bank, resigned as chairman of the 
Krupp supervisory board. Thanks to 
Vogelsang’s reorganisation the banks no 
longer had to worry about their money. 

Beitz became chairman of the super¬ 
visory board. The monthly magazine 
Capital wrote: “Beitz is omnipotent by 
taking over the chairmanship of the su¬ 
pervisory board from Abs. He has 
reached the summit of his career." 

Indeed, three years after his darkest 
hour Beitz was again at the top. But 
Krupp's official version slated that he 
had gone down unjustly. According to 
this version the 1967 crisis never hap¬ 
pened. 

As proof of this it was pointed out 
that the loan from public funds, which 
was to stabilise the company, was never 
taken up. , , , 

One looks in vain for a passage that 
mentions the Krupp crisis in. a 1986 
Krupp press release issued on the 175th 
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Berthold Beitz. 
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anniversary of the establishment of the 1 
firm, 

Beitz and Vogelsang were soon at 
loggerheads and in 1972 Vogelsang 
threw in his hand. 

He was followed by Jurgen Kracko*, ^ 
who later tried to reorganise Saarstahl. 

He held his Krupp job for ten weeks and 
then left to make room for the former 
Thyssen manager Ernst-Wolf Momm- 
sen. 

He stayed on until the end of 1975 
and made way for an old Krupp-hand, 
Heinz Petry. 

Wilhelm Scheider followed him. He 
has stayed with Krupp, and Beitz, for 
the past eight years. He has had to live 
with the fact that Beitz has put his confi¬ 
dant, Jurgen Rossberg, on the board. 

Scheider told Haiulelshlatt: “Herr 
Rossberg is fully integrated into our 
board. We work together well." 

What makes Beitz sacrosanct is his 
unquestionable service to the group. In 
1974 he sold 25 per cent of Krupp’s 
holding in its steel subsidiary to the 
Shah of Iran, and two years later 25 per 
cent of the equity of the holding com¬ 
pany itself. 

Altogether DM1.4bn was poured into 
the Krupp coffers in this way. The last 
instalment was paid in 1978, just a little 
before the downfall of the Shall, Reza 
Pahlevi. 

It is unlikely that Krupp would be 
what it is today without this transfusion 
of cash. Whal figure Beitz would have 
cut if the Shah hnd remained in power is 
anyone’s guess. j 

For the Iranians the move inloKrupp 
was only the first step. They were striv¬ 
ing for a marriage of “mind and moneys : 
with their oil billions that should have 
opened • up parndisal prospects ’for 
Krupp. j. 

But then the routine of life made itseu 
felt. Krupp and Beitz had to scuffle with 
the crude realities of the commercial _ 
world without being particularly suc¬ 
cessful. 

Anyone who had imagined, that 
Krupp would meaningfully use this huge 
injection of cash would be disappointed. 

It looks as if the money was wasted. . 
Thereis no sign of great success. 

• The Beitz-Scheider team is still head¬ 
ing the Krupp group. Beitz is after* fiu 
now prepared to make modest changes 
in personnel. : 

New people are to. be appointed to 
the Fried. Krupp supervisory board. 
Daimler-Benz board member Werner • 
Niefer has 1 been named. 1 Beitz has only • 
announced that a decision Will be made , 
in June.. 

It is high time this were done. The 
Krupp; supervisory board is peopled.’ 
with Beitz’s old friend, who certainly.dP 
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T he industrial revolution meant ex¬ 
ploitation and wretched living con¬ 
ditions for most of the working class. 
The mining industries in northern Eng¬ 
land and south Wales were outstanding 
examples of the negative side of prog¬ 
ress. Men, women and children worked 
under inhuman and dangerous condi¬ 
tions which killed and injured many of 
them. 

When one contrasts the present con¬ 
ditions with those of the past, one sees, 
particularly in mining, how much tech¬ 
nology, safety and productivity have im¬ 
proved. 

The industry is still trying to humanize 
the mining industry more. The Institute 
for Science of Mining at Aachen Techni¬ 
cal University is working on a project for 
the research ministry in Bonn called “Er¬ 
gonomical Improvement of Roadway 
Supports." It wants to develop a new 
drilling system which also improves sup¬ 
port of the tunnel ceiling. 

Despite mechanisation, supporting 
the ceiling at the pit face is still one of the 
most hazardous jobs going. The last cen¬ 
tury saw many horrible accidents. 

The system used for paying wages 
meant that not enough working time was 
available to prop up all the tunnels safe¬ 
ly. As a result rock falls caused more 
than half of all mining deaths. 

Until the introduction of the acetylene 
safety lamp around 1800 and electric 
ventilation in 1900, the most spectacular 
disasters were firedamp explosions. 

After 1900, Germnny had 150,000 ki¬ 
lometres of underground mines — four 
times the circumference of the globe. 
Now it is only 6,000 kilometres. 

The use of steel in tunnels and shafts 
was developed in the 1930s. Ninety per 
cent of German mines have sliding arcu¬ 
ated roof supports. But the institute for 
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Mining-shaft and tunnelling 
techniques: getting safer 


the Science of Mining says this hinders 
mechanisation. The steel segments weigh 
up to 110 kgs. They are transported by 
hand to hazardous areas and are ex¬ 
hausting to assemble. 

Because the height of the archs are of¬ 
ten more than four metres, the miners 
have to work at a second face lower 
down, which is a makeshift and danger¬ 
ous face to work on. 

Admittedly the engineers have tried to 
reduce the risks by using mechanical 
supports, but this hardly improves safe¬ 
ty. As a rule miners are still required to 
do heavy physical work at the face and 
elsewhere. 

Along with the sliding supports, the 
researchers in Aachen evaluated two 
other procedures: the strata bolting, 
(bolted supports) and the concrete injec¬ 
tion casing system. The safeguarding of 
the digging cavity with anchors (like 
oversized metre-long dowels (pins)) is 
mechanised. 

The anchors, which are inserted in the 
arched vaults and ceilings, arc to stop 
mountains from collapsing under their 
own weight. 

The anchors, which are cemented into 
drill-holes, grip the rock and stabilise its 
stratum. But anchors are only effective 
in hard rock. They are useless in porous 
rock. 

The concrete injection support system 
is also favourable to mechanisation. Its 
main feature i*. the pneumatic or hydrau- 
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lie injecting of concrete into the tunnel 
ceiling. 

This method has the disadvantage of 
having low pliability. Whereas the other 
supports can adjust slightly to rock 
movements, the concrete shell offers re¬ 
sistance and subsequently bursts open. 

After weighing up the pros and cons 
of current methods of sup-porting un¬ 
derground tunnels, the researchers have 
recommended using a “Baldachin" ce¬ 
ment support system. This is a combina¬ 
tion of the anchor technique and the ce¬ 
ment-injection technique. 

Elastic bolls and springs provide the 
necessary pliability. All the components 
can be operated by robots or manipula¬ 
tors on self-propelled mounts. Sheltered 
radio, infra-red or cable remote controls 
give the orders. 

The results of underground tests will 
determine whether so much automation 
has practical uses. 

Aachen will have to take into account 
the results of a previous study. In 1986 
the Bochum Institute for Civil Engineer¬ 
ing finished a study for the government on 
concrete injection in mining and tunnel 
construction. 

The report said 80 per cent of all traf¬ 
fic tunnel construction uses concrete in¬ 
jection to support ceilings. More mining 
engineers are using this facing technique 
to improve safely. 

The Bochum project looked at wheth¬ 
er the health-damaging spray nuzzles 
und cuiiciete nuxers can be mipruved. 

Tunnel construction used to be a 
bloody struggle with granite and gneiss 
— laminated rock of quartz. The 15-ki¬ 
lometre-long Gotthard Tunnel was fin¬ 
ished in 1882. It took 10 years to com¬ 
plete. 

The tunnel was cheered as man’s vic¬ 
tory over a mountain. But it claimed 
many victims. Rock falls, explosions, gas. 
fire, extreme heat, suffocation and flood¬ 
ing claimed many lives. About 177 men 
died and 403 were seriously injured. 

A century later, a new high velocity 
rail track is being built between 
Wurzburg and Hanover. To keep! the 
track as straight as possible, many tun- 
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nels have been built. Rock falls have tak¬ 
en place but there have been no serious 
injuries. 

Despite the effectiveness of the Aus¬ 
trian developed cement Injection tech*; 
nique, it still has its dangers. Because the 
man with the spray nozzle is right beside 
the drilling, he is particularly at risk from 
falling rock or a collapsing work face. 

The worker's health is also at risk. His. 
lungs suffer from minute spray particles, 
his skin from cement chemicals and.his 
hearing from the noise of the nozzle. 

The Aachen institute has no panacea. 
Their conclusion: “The .unsatisfactory 
state and use of spray technology seems 
particularly Important as regards the hu¬ 
manization of the work place. Further 
research is necessary'on the method of 
application.” 

The trend seems clear. Peoples’ jobs 
have to made as safe os possible.. 

■■■>■ Gerhard Taube 
(Rhclnischer Mcrkur/Chrlsi und Well, 
.■ Bonn. 29 April 1988) 


Huge costs as 
pollutants 
ruin concrete 

A cid rain and salt (spread on icy roads) 
are corroding cement in bridges and 
buildings all over the country. 

Germany is now paying the price of the 
building boom of the 1960s and 70s. In 
Hesse and the Rhineland Palatinate alone 
dozens of bridges, sewerage systems and 
even modern town halls already need res¬ 
toring. 

After the war, builders thought cement 
was the ideal material for construciioa It 
was versatile, cheap, available and made 
possible the quick construction of roads, 
bridges and apartments. Between 1966 
and 1983 12,000 bridges were built over 
motorways. 

It now turns out that the layer of cement 
around the steel construction is often loo 
thin too protect against the environment. 

Pollutants weaken the concrete. The 
steel rusts. The first spectacular case was 
the collapse of the congress hall in 1980 in 
Berlin. 

In southern Hesse building experts can¬ 
not keep up with the number of crumbling 
bridges and retaining walls from the 
1960s. A Darmstadt building department 
spokesman said all the older concrete sec¬ 
tions which had been exposed to the 
weather have been damaged. 

Because there is no immediate danger 
to the public, the authorities are not 
spending a great deal of money on restora¬ 
tion. 

There are cracks in the reinforced con¬ 
crete of the cities 30-year-old sewerage 
system. The cracks are so big. the city will 
have w pay DM5UU.UUU tor the repairs. 

This year authorities will restore 70 
bridges in the rural districts of Darmstadt 
Dieburg and Gross Gerau. A few smaller 
bridges were so decrepit, they were dem¬ 
olished and rebuilt. 

The concrete on the footpaths and cycle 
paths on Gustavb.urg’s crumbling bridges 
on the Main river will be expensive to re¬ 
pair. 

The steel work is rusted and is bursting 
away the concrete. It will cost DM2m for a 
new coaling of concrete. 

Frankfurt's bridges over the Main also 
need repairing. The city’s civil engineering 
inspectorate puts the cost of repair at 
DM40in. The Land spent DM44m .for re¬ 
pairs on reinforced concrete buildings, 
highways and roads last year. 

The Rhineland Palatinate had a bill for 
DM230 for repairs done in the last five 
years. It will be spending another 
DM 100m this year and next. 

The rust is also eating away at houses, 
i Kaiserslautern is having to pay DM2.5m 
for repairs because reinforced concrete in 
the town hall window parapets was rust- 
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s Offenbach town hall’s exposed concrete 
; is crumbling. Dampness has reached the 
i steel and the repair bill is likely to reach 
DM890,000, ' ' 

s. A : spokesman foT one Frankfurt archi- 
, lecture firm said the supporting structures 
s of multi-storied buildings were not at risk. 

Bqt there were problems withpahelllng. 
i. Water whs getting behind the concrete 
f plates and flowing Into the drill holes for 
s the anchorage points. It was possible that 
- plates could fall off, ' ; 1 

r Even the cement industry is,admitting 
if mistakes. At a conference iiiFrankfurt, the 
German Concrete Assdeiation-soid it re- 
s cognised now that cement looks durability. 

However, tlicre is no alternative.- What 
■has been learnt Is that concrete should not 
t, : be exposed to polluted air. ■ >, dpa 
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FILMS 


Getting at the truth of 
an artistic fragment 


Twenty six films from IS countries were 
shown nt the 41st Cannes Film Festival. 
Germany was represented the cinema 
industry’s most prestigious festival hy 
Thomas Brasch's Der Passagter — HW- 
come to Germany, starring Tony Curtis. 

T homas Brasch begins his fourth fea¬ 
ture-length film at a smart pace. 
Film-director Cornfield (played by. 
Tony Curtis making an impressive 
comeback) is silting in a make-up chair. 

He signals the heavy camera to move 
towards him. The camera has to follow 
him slowly in his role ns an actor. 

The camera glides from the changing 
room and moves forward along n street 
that seems to be in a barracks. 

While the director whispers instruc¬ 
tions, the cnmcrti shows him in the mid¬ 
dle of his own production — as hero of 
an escape which ends in tragedy. 

In the course of the film it becomes 
clear that the scene, played by the direc¬ 
tor in front of the camera, is an attempt 
at reconstructing reality. The exciting 
end shows the scene to be only one of 
many interpretations of what really hap¬ 
pened. 

The action with the various phases of 
rcuiily. that director Thomas Brasch 
creates with Ids excellent cast in Der 
Passagter — Welcome to Germany, is not 
seir-indulgent. 

More importantly it revolves round 
the centra] political and aesthetic prob¬ 
lem of Germany's post-war history: 
How is it possible to tell truthfully of the 
realities of the concentration and exter¬ 
mination camps? 

Thomas Brasch depicts his compli¬ 
cated answer in a complex film-within- 
a-film narrative, because he knows that 

A nyone who wants to make a living as 
a cameraman must be prepared to 
live an unsettled life. 

The job has brought many a marriage 
to its knees. It is lough work making a 
feature-length film on various locations 
or covering news events for television. 

But every year 100 people apply for 
the 30 or so vacant places for training as 
camera assistants at Berlin’s College for 
Optics and Photographic Technology. 

The very things that put many people 
off are the attraction for many others — 
those who do not want a nine-to-five 
life, who want to see something of the 
world and be creative. 

But expectations about the amount of 
artistic flair required often exceed the 
reality. Television camera work can be¬ 
come routine — a succession of politi¬ 
cians' faces, receptions and cars pulling 
in and pulling out. 

Unlike entertainment filming, where 
the shots arc combined artistically, 
cameramen in television reporting have 
to work fnst, accurately and in a team. 

A cameraman has to have a lot of ta¬ 
lents. A good general education and em¬ 
pathy are imperative. He has to work 
with the director, author or editor and 
make the pictures tell their story. 

He is responsible for the translation 
of the action and events to the visual, 
the choice of sequences, lighting and 
camera work. 

Creative abilities are just as decisive 
for the quality of the film as a sense of 
assurance in dealing with technology. 


all conventional narrative styles (the in¬ 
troduction of realism or naturalism) 
would not be suitable in this instance. 

The externalisation of this attempt at 
an alternative narrative style creates the 
story of a film project that director 
Cornfield from America wants to shoot 
in Berlin and which in turn tells the sto¬ 
ry of n film. 

In 1942 director Korner (played by 
Mathias Habich) is commissioned by 
the Nazi Propaganda Ministry to make 
an enti-scmitic film. 

To lend authenticity to his pack of 
lies Korner is allowed to chose 13 Jews 
from a concentration camp as extras, to 
cooperate in the making of the film on 
the promise (hat nfterwards they will be 
given (heir freedom. 

Among the extras arc two friends, 
Baruch and Jnnko, who prematurely 
tnlk about escape. 

When (Corner's film project falls on 
its face Baruch stakes everything on the 
help of the make-up artist. Sophie, play¬ 
ed by Katharina Thalbach. But Janko’s 
anxiety and doubts cost Baruch his life. 

While Cornfield with sullen and au¬ 
thoritarian gestures directors the 1942 
film set in the old Ufa studios in Berlin 
in 1987, the actors and technicians on 
the set realise that the director himself 
must have been involved in the story. 
They ask themselves if he is the Janko 
who was responsible for his friend's 
death? 

Is he making his version of the story 
to record it for ever? Or is he making 
the film to free himself through art from 
a sense of guilt? 

Brasch accentuates the fictional qual¬ 
ities of the story, that is in fact based on 
fact, with unusual cinematic techniques. 

The camera films the action often 
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Doubts about the gangster 
form of Brecht play 



Film within a film... director 

from low angles or plays about with per¬ 
spective so that the scene seems to be 
played in a distance. 

The colour scheme emphasises blues 
and greens through which red comes up 
warningly — but not as the colour of 
blood. Brasch said: "You cannot make 
an image of blood." 

In the best moments of the film about 
grim reality, when the sense of time be¬ 
comes blurred, Der Passagter takes on 
(he dimensions of a philosophical film 
tract. 

It deals with the dialectics of the cri¬ 
minal and the victim. It ponders the 
question whether examples of gruesome 
concentration camp reality should be 
filmed. 

You do not have to share Brasch’s 
views on the role of the Jews as victims 
to recognise the film's pamphlet-like 
qualities, almost unknown in the Feder¬ 
al Republic. 

They flash out when, in an Holly- 
wood-style scene {Corner's prisoners 
play in front of him for their very lives 


Life behind a camera: the 
glamour of a tedious day 


Training is correspondingly a lengthy 
business. It takes more than 10 years for 
a person to get qualified after leaving 
school with the Abitur, the university 
entrance examination, or a person who 
has passed through a secondary modern 
school. 

Before a prospective cameraman can 
get busy with film he has to do a lot of 
work with photoprints. 

The first pre-requisite for the profes¬ 
sion, apart from good health and eye¬ 
sight, is having had a photographic ap¬ 
prenticeship. Then a person can become 
a camera assistant. 

Some television stations offer a year 
as a trainee. Apart from working with 
the camera crews the trainee is instruct¬ 
ed in related areas such as how to devel¬ 
op exposed film in copying work or 
film-cutting where cutters process film 
material supplied to them. 

Trainee jobs in private film compan¬ 
ies arc rare. But anyone who is lucky to 
land such a job will see how a feature- 
length film is made from beginning to 
end. 

All the instruction given trainees puts 
the emphasis on practical work. They 
learn by watching, inquiring and taking 
part. 

There is a lack of systematic course 


training but the trainee gets to know the 
basics of production from the very be¬ 
ginning. 

Training at the Optics College is 
more matter of fact, more like school in¬ 
struction. The course includes basic in¬ 
struction on the camera, lighting tech¬ 
niques and filming. Instruction is also 
given on media law, cutting, sound re¬ 
cording and cartoon work,'. 

Paricipants ih the college’s two-year 
course are given an official diploma at 
the end stating that they ar0 qualified, 
camera assistants. ■ ■ \ 

Nevertheless the camera assistant 
rarely gets behind a camera^ whether 
with a slate qualification or trained 
through practical work. 

He deals with lighting and focusing, 
maintaining the equipment. He has to 
push the dolly and drag the heavy came¬ 
ras, tripods and reflectors to the shoot¬ 
ing location. 

In feature-length filming it sometimes 
happens that the assistant and camera¬ 
man work so well together that they stay 
together as a team. 

Usually camera assistants have the 
opportunity of becoming full-blown 
cameramen after between five and 10 
years. 

The camera assistant might be of- 


Brasch (left) and actor Curtis. 

(Photo: DELTA FilnwrlfH) 

and when, in a parallel scene, Federal 
Republic actors in the year 19fc1We 
to get the parts of the Jewish extra a 
Sad to say Brasch is unlucky in ota 
aspects of his film. For instance whs 
the participants in the Cornfield file 
think aloud about their work or gossi[ 
about the director. These scenes it 
their lack of a sense of time or place 
trigger off a soppy kind of existential¬ 
ism. 

The final scene, in which Curtis; 
director Cornfield apathetically site 
the empty airport lounge after filiFi 
lias been stopped and material ahead- 
shot has been burned, sums up lb 
film. 

is it not possible that today, 45year 
after the Nazi extermination pre 
gramme began, the history of German- 
Jewish violence can only be told in the 
form of an artistic fragment, a frag¬ 
ment which is primarily right in whatii 
refuses to reveal? DiellichUdi , 

(Kolncr Stadt-Anzcigcr, Cologne, 12 May I9SS 

fered a vacant job in television. Accord¬ 
ing to age, experience and years of ser¬ 
vice he can earn between DM4,000 ar> 
DM8,000 a month with a good pensfc 
at the end of his working life. 

In the private sector, with few excep¬ 
tions (for example with advertising ag¬ 
encies), only independent teams .*™ 
take on, It is left to the asgjsMirt ownr 
initiative and the contacts he maker 
when he can shoot his “own" first Fd® 

The rates; laid down for corns*' 
sioned productions stipulate a f« ° 
DM3,341 a week, but the busings« 
seasonal. Independent cameramen ha w 
to “winter” for months on end. 

The.’ competition is considerable ^ • 
shooting is mainly done when the s® 
.shines', , '■ 

• A good SO per cent of the 3,000 ca®' 

; . era people In Germany operate a 1 on l; 
these lines — they go from one produt'; 
tion to the next. They are constant 
• hovering between 1 work and unempl°T; 
ment. ... . j 

There have been changes in the • 
camera people work 1 over the last 
years through the introduction of eltf; 
ironic reporting in television, ; J. \ 
Reporting equipment, easytOjiise ! 
Very like in appearance, and functio^JJ j 
enlarged video equipment t h^s fepla^ j 
heavy camera work in reporting oa W 
; rent affairs. • 

i These have made the cameraman 
I dependent of the assistant camera®** 
and make it possible for resourcet® 
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F riedrich Luft said at the opening of 
the 25th Berlin Theatertreffen that 
theatre groups from East Germany 
might be taking part in the festival of 
drama in future. 

This was greeted by applause from 
the audience at the opening ceremony in 
West Berlin's Frcic Volksbiihnc. This 
indicated that politicians involved in the 
arts on both sides should get down to 
work to bring this about. 

Drama critic Luft said that the annual 
airing of German-language theatre coul- 
dadd a lot to German-German exchange 
with performances from East German 
theatre groups. 

The Eost German theatre should in 
fact welcome the opportunity of dis¬ 
playing the quality of its theatre by par¬ 
ticipation in a drama festival in which 
theatre groups from all countries in the 
German-speaking world participated. 

This year’s Theatertreffen opened 
with Alfred Kirchner’s production for 
the Burgtheater in Vienna of Bertolt 
Brecht's Arturo Ul. 

There is a special reason why Der auf- 
haltsante Aufstieg ties Arturo Ui is now 
included in the repertoire of the state- 
subsidised Burgtheater. The play, in the 
guise—o( an American gangster story, 
deals with what happened to Austria 50 


years ago, the “AnschluB" with Hitler’s 
Germany. 

This grotesque travesty of Hitler’s 
career from the beginning to the annex¬ 
ation of his homeland, Austria, has cer¬ 
tain merits. 

There is much to be praised in the 
way Brecht, who himself went into exile 
in Finland in 1941 fleeing from the Na¬ 
zis, transposed current events to his fic¬ 
titious Chicago. 

What is questionable is how far the 
gangster story can retain its viability on 
the stage, independent of its historical 
origins, and this doubt will grow as time 
goes by. 

Brecht allowed for this. At the end of 
each scene he directed that an explana¬ 
tory notice should appear. This is a ped¬ 
antic device that is ill-suited to contem¬ 
porary theatre. 

It creates boredom for those who arc 
not too well versed in the history of the 
Third Reich and the events that led up 
to the Nazi take-over. They cannot un¬ 
derstand and enjoy what this has to do 
with Chicago gangsters and small-time 
shop-keepers. 

For example the position of the presi¬ 
dent of the Reich Hindenburg between 
the East Elbe junkerism and the up- 
and-coming Nazi leader, dressed up as 
Americans, conceals more than it re¬ 
veals. 

It is certainly no accident linn the 
strongest moments of kirchner s pro¬ 
duction are not in the presentation of a 



Are they getting the message about Junkerism across? ... .Allred Kirchnaris 
version of Brecht’s Dor aufhaltsame Aufstieg das Arturo Ul In Berlin. 

• 1 (Photo: Use Buhs/Jilrgcn Remailer) 


play of intrigue between rival powers 
but in the scenes of parody. 

Sebastian Fischer plays the part of n 
ham actor to perfection, leaching Hil- 
ler-Ui the art of walking, standing, sitt¬ 
ing and speaking. 

He mnkes use of every opportunity to 
display to the full the arts of a ham. 

Franz Morak plays Ui who shows 
himself a pupil quick to learn. It is side¬ 
splitting how the two compete on the 
rolling “r" in a speech by Antony from 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, while Ui 
slips in typical Hiller gestures. 

Franz Morak copes with the chal¬ 
lenge of being his own boss and boss of 
the enure ensemble marvellously, with 
virtuoso body language and superb 
speech techniques. 


A tedious day 

Continued from page 10 

journalists to get their hands on a 
camera. 

These all-round journalists have 
been operating in America and France 
for a longtime. 

They are looked upon sceptically by 
local cameraman. 

They argue that commercial televi¬ 
sion stations particularly will be able 
to save on jobs at the expense of pic¬ 
ture quality by these one-man teams. 

For some time now camera people 
have occasionally turned the tables. 
For years they have worked together 
with a reporter, but they are now do¬ 
ing the reporting 
selves. 

Women have for a long time, been at 
a disadvantage when it comes to gett¬ 
ing behind a camera. 

The argument has always beeii that 
the cameras are too heavy for 1 the 
“weaker sex.’’ 1 

Lighter cameras are now taking the 
wind qvit of the male sceptics’ sails. 

The physical demands remain high 
and prejudice is stubborn, but the first 
camerawomen have already shot their 
first film and shown that they ace not 
only professionally competent-, but 
have a quality without which you are 
lost in the business — strong nerves.’ 

Teresa Jungwirth 

" (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zcilung 

1 i c-'fiirDeutschland, 7 May 1988) 


An ancient note adds a new 
dimension to city’s music 


T he International Festival of An¬ 
cient Music, put on in Stuttgart, 
concentrated on well-thought-out, the¬ 
matically balanced ideas and the pres¬ 
entation of performing with historical 
accuracy. 

This was the second festival put on 
by the Stuttgart Chamber Choir and its 
conductor Frieder Bernius. It undoub¬ 
tedly brings a new dimension to the 
flourishing musical life of the city and 
Stuttgart is one of the most musical cit¬ 
ies in the Federal Republic. 

The organisers of the Stuttgart fes¬ 
tival believe that too little is done to 
spread interest in ancient music, from 
a theoretical and musical point of view 

' ' V..--- " 1:1 ' ' 

Most of the interpretive artists af the 
festival, including such famous names 
as Emma Kirkby and Trevor Pinnock 
with his “English Concert," were!ap¬ 
pearing at the Stuttgart festival for the 
first time. ’ • ' ; 

They were not invited because these 
international stars in ancient music can 
give glitter to any festival anywhere. . 

The organisers wanted to show in 
the Concerts with -these 1 specialists in 
the field that a knowledge of.how-to 
perform Ancient music is imperative 
today to do 1 justice to it. ■ 

Not-only Stuttgart can learn from this; 
There is no long tradition in the Federal 
Republic of promoting perfonnances of 
ancienti music -with historical accuracy- as 

there is in Holland and Britain. '• ■:[ • 4 

i The-festival in Stuttgart, then, not 


only adds to the city's musical life but 
also gives an impetus to musical train¬ 
ing. ... 

The specialists were mainly imported 
this time. Almost all the concerts given 
in Stuttgart were! given by British per¬ 
formers. 

This was particularly suitable as re¬ 
gards the make-up of the programme 
that concentrated on English music be¬ 
fore 1800. 

Last year the festival’s theme was de¬ 
voted to French music before 1800. 
Next year it will be the turn of Italian 
music of this period. 

These are all countries which have 
had a decisive influence on European 
musical history-since the-early-Middle 
Ages. 

I England plays a specific role in this. 
Because of geographic and political fac¬ 
tors, isolated from the Continent, 


England developed a series of individu¬ 
al styles and forms, that were however- 
■in an ever-changing relationship to the 
main streams of composition in Europe; 

; The Stuttgart concerts threw light on 
this Interconnection but the emphasis 
was mainly on the fundamentally “Eng¬ 
lish” style. 

• In the music f tom the English Middle 
Ages one could draw interesting paral¬ 


Morak plays Ui as a psychopath who 
has wakened from a deep depression. 
Ho flops in his chair. 

He becomes a furious fanatic, a burn¬ 
ing brute who lashes out around him 
and stamps his feet on the floor. He is 
intoxicated with his own self-confid¬ 
ence. 

Ui announces in the final scene that 
he does not want to conquer the world. 
This is amplified by an echo effect. The 
performance ends with the epilogue 
spoken quietly by Erika Pluhar. 

The applause was fairly general but. it 
must be said, this was more out of 
friendly feeling for the guest actors and 
actresses I mm Vienna than from enthu¬ 
siasm tor the piece. Gunther Greek 

(Der Tage&spiogtfl. Berlin. ] ■ * Msiy I^KSi 


lels with Lhe early polyphony and lyrics 
of the troubadours of France. This Eng¬ 
lish music was impressively performed 
by “The New London Consort.” 

The juxtaposition of English-lan¬ 
guage, song-like, simple motets with the 
complex Latin (Catholic) church music 
from England was immensely exciting, 
particularly due tb the high-quality per¬ 
formances of the ten-member “The Tal¬ 
lis Scholars." 

There were two fascinating concerts 
for music fans of the high renaissance. 
The magnificent “Concert of Musicke" 
performed English madrigals. The en¬ 
semble “Fretwork" performed music for 
lute and viola da gamba with the coun¬ 
ter-tenor Michael Chance. 

What is a specifically English form, 
baroque rridsfc for the theatre, was pro¬ 
vided by works from the “British Or¬ 
pheus,” Henry Purcell and George Frid- 
eric Handel, who was a naturalised Eng¬ 
lishman from 1726 onwards. 

Trevor Pinriock’s “The English Con- 
. sort" gave a riveting, performance of 
Handel’s short opera Ac/s and Galatea. 

- The organisers of the Stuttgart festiv¬ 
al provided a. special highlight them¬ 
selves, a concert performance of Pur¬ 
cell’s The Fairy Queen . This contained a> 

' plethora of musical and emotional con- 
trasts from the crudely comic to moving 
• sound.' ' 

• The performers, the Stuttgart Cham- 
1 i heir Choir, and the “Concerto KAIn," 
conducted by Frieder Bernius, with 
magnificent soloists such as Emma 
Kirkby and Michael Chance, revelled in 
' the fine nusances and dramatic potent 
.: tlalities of the work, that lasts two and a 

halfhours -. Eva Pinter ' 

. (Bremer Nadirichien, 13 May 198$) 
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Massive cost of repairing 
ageing sewerage systems 

A downpour of rain on a hot summer's For the industrial city of Mannheii 
day brines refrcsliins relief for many for example, the construction of a ra 


x^dny brings refreshing relief for many 
people. But beneath their feet, there is 
nothing refreshing taking place. 

The surge of water swills oil, rubble 
and n million pieces of assorted rubbish 
into the sewerage system until the sludge 
that has been deposited over the years 
swirls up, the shafts fill — and the laby¬ 
rinth overflows. 

Hamburg has the oldest sewerage net¬ 
work in Europe, and the 890-kilometre 
long system suitors from what are coyly 
called “overflow incidents" between 20 
and 25 limes a year. 

Four million, cubic metres of brown 
sludge every year washes into public 
lakes und rivers, including the already 
highly polluted river Alstcr in the city 
centre. 

■ This corresponds to the total volume 
of all rain overflow reservoirs in Ger¬ 
many. Hamburg is planning drastic 
changes. Fifteen new underground col¬ 
lecting tanks are to be built. 

Other centres in the country with simi¬ 
lar problems arc intending much the 
same. The currently available collecting 
tank space is only able to handle just un¬ 
der ii quarter of the waste which regularly 
surges out of the overloaded sewerage 
systems. 

An additional capacity of IS million 
cubic metres is needed to eliminate the 
problem altogether, at an estimated cost 
of DM25bn. 


For the industrial city of Mannheim, 
for example, the construction of a rain 
overflow reservoir is the biggest medium- 
term task in the field of waste manage¬ 
ment. 

The city currently conducts roughly 
half of its rainfall water (unpurified) into 
the rivers Neckar and Rhine. 

rt is hoped that at least a quarter of all 
public waste disposal investments and 
roughly eighty per cent of the financial 
support from the Land of Baden- 
Wurttemberg and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in Bonn will help solve the problem 
during the next few years. 

The city authorities expect annual in¬ 
vestments to the tunc of DM38m by 
1990. 

German cities arc not just suffering 
from overflow, but also from corrosion 
of the sewers. 

The basic structure of most of the sew¬ 
erage networks in the big towns and cities 
was constructed at the turn of the centu¬ 
ry- 

Watertight joints were not developed 
until the 1960s. 

Most of these connections, therefore, 
are a particular weak point in the sewer¬ 
age system. 

Vibrations or movements of the 
ground can loosen up or even break off 
the joint sealants. 

Corrosion caused by increasingly ag¬ 
gressive industrial waste makes a crack 
even more likely. • • 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied ihodaia arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

1 ' of thunderstorms, 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts und figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables- The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and.Soulh America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80: 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it upJn Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-62Q0 Wiesbaden I 
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O ne third of physical complaints 
treated by doctors are psychoso- 


Nlghtllfe In Temple City. This part of 
system Is 100 years old. 

Deposits which have been in the sew¬ 
erage system for too long tend to decom¬ 
pose and form hydrogen sulphide. 

At some stage microorganisms turn 
the latter into sulphuric acid, which then 
corrodes the material. 

Dietrich Stein, professor for urban de¬ 
velopment at the university of Bochum, 
reckons that between ten and twenty per 
cent of the public sewerage systems in the 
Federal Republic of Germany are faulty 
and thus contribute to groundwater con¬ 
tamination. 

At present roughly DMIObn are 
known to be needed for investments to 
improve the sewerage systems of the big 
towns and cities. 

Roughly DM40m is spent in Hamburg 
alone'each year for the improvement and 
repaii 1 of its sewerage system. 

Forty-five per cent of the city’s com¬ 
bined domestic-sewage and industrial- 
waste sewers are in some cases much ol¬ 
der than the calculated average life of 77 
years. 

The situation is not much better in 
neighbouring Liibeck, where some sec¬ 
tions of the system were built before 
1876. 

The probable costs of renewal are tre¬ 
mendous. The city estimates the costs (at 
current .prices) at anything up to 
DM500m. 

It is still not clear how this is going to 
be financed. Like many other municipal¬ 
ities, Liibeck is up to its neck in debt. 

The Land of Schleswig-Holstein and 
the Federal Government are unlikely to 
help. i 

As a rule subsidies are only provided 
for new constructions and extensions — 
mainly for sewage and wasterwater puri¬ 
fication plants and only .to a limited ext¬ 
ent for sewerage projects.. : 

• Improvements of already existing sys¬ 
tems, on the other hand, are not financed. 

Hanns Karrenberg, financial expert of 
the Standing Conference of German-Mu-» 
nicipal Authorities,- feels that it. is abso¬ 
lutely essential for the state to do: some 
rethinking in this field. .• , • j , 

“The municipalities certainlyi cannot 
accept a situation in which a diminishing 
uTban population has to finance; the ex-i 
cessive costs of renewing the sewerage 
system, whereas some of the Ltinder are 
granted substantial subsides for the con¬ 
struction of new sewerage systems In ru¬ 
ral regions,” Karrenberg complained,. ; 

Some rethinking should also be done 
with regard to the calculation ,Of-munici¬ 
pal waste disposal charges. ; : 

The average cost recovery ratio of 85 
per cent.distorts the actual situation.in 
the field of waste disposal. =»«.■ . i. : j 

■ The calculation of charges in most mu- 


Munlch’s underground effluent osnd 

(Photo: dpi] 


nicipalities is based on the acquisftwji 
costs of the outdated sewerage system. 

In Karrenberg’s opinion, this ^ > 
covers a fraction of the replacefws 
costs." 

In its research project “Construction 
and Environmental Protection — Pre¬ 
vention of Water Pollution in the Federal 
Republic of Germany" the Hamburg- 
based GEWOS Institute for Urban, Re 
gional and Residential Research referred 
to a major reason for this distorted bud¬ 
get policy by a number of municipalitiei 
In their final report the GEWOS * 
searchers express the opinion that the 
current policy pursued by the municipal 
authorities does not as rule correspond 
to the principle of pay-as-you-pollute. 

GEWOS feel that the level of charge 
is a “politically fixed price” and repre¬ 
sents an "indirect industrial subsidy”. 

However, the GEWOS report empha¬ 
sises that the limit to any increase in the 
level of charges must be the point where 
households are expected to pay a dispro¬ 
portionately high price for the disposals! 
highly polluted industrial waste. 

The GEWOS research findings sht» 
that in the medium.term up to DM70ba 
must be invested in public sewage aaf 
waste disposal. 

The report feels that the investment 
in West German cities must at least h 
kept at a constant level until 1990, 

After 1990 the investment voliimeis 
expected to drop by up to -twahjy'P** * 
cent, since just, under a third of the al¬ 
ready known need for renewal ana im¬ 
provement of the sewerage systems 0* 
only be financed after the year 2000*® 
to financial bottlenecks.. ... ' 

According to official planning, oW" 
per cent of this total need will have ww 
revised by 1990. :: 

'According to the Wiesbaden city W* ' 
surer Dietrich Oedekoven, if the ■ 
Government doesn’t give a helping haw 
“problems-will arise-in some German ert *1 
ies which no-one can imagine today" ' ;, j 
A glance at the cities in the Ruhr 8^ • 
with their high rates .of unemploy met*! 
and their disproportionately high gm'™ ■ 
of social welfare costs, gives an, Ides/*!, 
what it means for cities like Mdlhej* 
DOrtmund ' or 'Duisburg to , 

DM35Ora, DM400m' or Dtii570m 
improvement Measure* in the'^aste c^ - 
posal fleld. .■ . ' .!• ••■ - - '• • :.*£ 

The much-needed Investments 

help relieve the unemployment problem. 

The GEWQS Institute has estimate 
that waste disposal 1 Investments wowj 

safeguard 50,000 jobsand ereatd aHw| 
20,000 pew ones; ! ■ • ' 1 3 

• , Rainer Praeiort&Z 

, (DidZelt,H&mburtf, 13 May 1 


u treated by doctors are psychoso¬ 
matic. Whatever else patients mights 
say, intensive medical examination 
gives them a clean bill of health. 

But many psychosomatics are per¬ 
sistent. They continue going to hospi¬ 
tal. To get at the cause of their com¬ 
plaint, many of them risk strenuous di¬ 
agnostic operations which can damage 
their health. 

Professor Thure von Uexkiill de¬ 
scribed a typical case of the pheno¬ 
menon of iatrogenic damage — da¬ 
mage caused by doctors. 

Doctors treating a woman found no 
organic cause for her hip pains. But 
four university clinics still carried out 
ten hip and pelvis operations to find 
the cause. 

Von Uexkiill, formerly head of psy¬ 
chosomatic medicine at Ulin Univers¬ 
ity, said none of the operations re¬ 
lieved the pain. The surgeons only 
found out later that the women's 
symptoms cropped up during leisure 
time. 

Faced with an 11th operation, the 
woman-suddenly had her doubts about 
mechanistic treatment. She went to a 
psychotherapist instead. The treat¬ 
ment was a success. 

Von Uexkiill said the systematic pa- 
thographic basis of Western medicine 
could not deal with cases like this. 
Rather than consider alternative ex¬ 
planations, Western doctors still insist 
on materialistic explanations for ev¬ 
erything. 

It takes on average 11 years before 
patients with functional disorders like 
this get to see a doctor with experience 
of psychosomatic illnesses. 

But long odysseys in hospitals wors¬ 
en the chances of recovery. People be- 
t come chronic patients. 

"Years of pain make them dependent 
on medical attention. Uexkiill said 
they become “addicted" to treatment. 

The cost of handling such cases is 
immeasurable. Those affected spend 


an average of seven days per month in 
bed in contrast to half a day for the 
rest of the population. 

American research shows that psy¬ 
chosomatic patients cost nine times 
more than other patients. Uexkiill said 
doctors ignorant of the psychosomatic . 
basis of symptoms, dismiss such pa¬ 
tients as troublemakers. 

Authoritarian views on the doctor- 
patient relationship create profession¬ 
al blindness. 

Uexkiill said medicine is a product 
of the culture in which it develops. 
This means different cultures deal 
with medical problems in different 
ways. 

Western industrial culture sees the 
body as a machine. Medicine is a re¬ 
pair shop. 

Western medicine will not admit 
that psychological or social influences 
cause as much diseases as biological, 
chemical or physical factors. 

Uexkiilt's proposed to find out with 
the help of ethnic medicine, to what 
degree modern medicine causes the 
diseases which arc “culture syndrome” 
of industrial society. 

However Uexkiill made it clear he is 
neither calling for recourse to the past 
nor to the methods of alien cultures. 

“Other countries have costellations 
of diseases which are influenced by 
their cultures,” he said. The solution is 
not, he added, “a general rehabilita¬ 
tion of outsider medicine." 

Instead modern medicine should 
give up its mechanistic onesidedness 
in favour of a pathology, which recog¬ 
nises psycho-social factors both at the 
diagnostic and treatment stages. 

Therefore the goal of pyschosomat- 
ic medicine is to retreat form .speciali¬ 
sation and instead to see psychoso¬ 
matic medicine integrated with the 
rest of medicine. 

Uexkiill said to avoid the institu¬ 
tionalisation of people, and as long as 
they can calculate the risk, doctors 
will have to have the courage to drop 
unproductive organic diagnostics in 
favour of a more open psychological 

approach. Wnlftume Snss 


Warning about drug use in 
child maladjustment cases 


Wolfgang Sass 

(Die Well, Hamburg, 7 May 1988) 


E very sixth German child under the ■ 
age of 12 is being treated with psy- 
chopharmaca, according to a study 
quoted at a conference to discuss 
children's behavioural problems. 

A Dortmund educationalist, Reinh- 
ard Voss, said it was time to use other 
ways of helping children to adjust to 
the realities of the world. 

Voss told the 200 delegates that the 
statistic of 1 in 12 was in a 1984 study. 
New figures were unavailable and the 
situation seemed to be unchanged. 

Yet it was time to ditch outmoded 
ideas about treatment of problem 
children. Perplexed parents and doc¬ 
tors would have to stop giving trouble¬ 
some children tablets to help them fit 
into the adult world. 

The conference, in Dortmund, was 
backed by the Catholic social and ethi¬ 
cal centre. 

Voss said parents and doctors 
blamed each other for the problem. 
Doctors said parents pushed them into 
prescribing psychopharmaca and par¬ 
ents retorted that doctors had nothing 
else to offer. 

Voss accuses both sides of overlook¬ 
ing that child behavioural disorders 
arc signs of disturbance. And lots of 
medication was a sign of helplessness. 

Frankfurt Padiatrician and psy¬ 
chotherapist Hans von Liipke said: 
“Specialists are not always the sav¬ 
iours; one should not overtax them.” 

Von Liipke recommended the diffi¬ 
cult goal of belter cooperation he- 
iween doc11>rs. psychologists, teachers 
and parents. 

In concrete cases it is paradoxically 
often the departments responsible for 
information which turn fact-finding for 
parents into an off-putting bureaucrat¬ 
ic odyssey down a labyrinth. 

Voss says in order to improve the 
treatment of behavioural disorders it's 
important to take into account the en¬ 
tire environment as well as treating vis¬ 
ible symptoms. The family background 
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Continued from page 8 

not argue with him. The board includes 
Max Grundig, who is 80; Walter Has- 
selbach, 73, former boss of Bank fur 
Gemeinwirtschaft (the trade-union 
bank); former minister Hans Leussink, 
76; and former Daimler boss Joachim 
Zahn,74. 

According to a rumour doing the 
rounds in the Ruhr the statutes of the 


Krupp Foundation are to be altered so 
that members of the board of trustees 
can remain on the board past the age of 
75. 

Beitz maintains that an age-limit has 
never been stipulated. Be that as it may 
the last Krupp determined himself 
when he would retire. . 

Heinz-Giinter Kemmer 
. . (Die Zeii, Hamburg, 13 May 1988) 


can explain a lot. Child custody cases 
he said “are bad for children when they 
become a case number and are shoved 
from one court hearing to another." 

professor Joest Martinius, head of 
child and adolescent psychiatry at Mu¬ 
nich University, is the author of an ar¬ 
ticle,. Psychopharmaceuticals for prob¬ 
lems in the school ?, which appeared in 
the specialist magazine. Social Pediat¬ 
rics in the Surgery and Clinic. 

Martinius told the conference; “Not 
so long ago this topic would have been 
presented as a matter of course in the 
congress’s programme without a ques¬ 
tion mark after it. It would have been 
just n matter of discussing drugs which 
bring a quick and widespread success 
in handling problems in school.” 

Martinius admits that psychological 
drugs arc “more likely to be generously 
prescribed foT all kinds of school prob¬ 
lems when the indications are unclear ” 
Some doctors preferred now to do 
without such prescriptions. Theoreti¬ 
cally this meant doctors could do with¬ 
out drugs altogether. What was require 
was improvements in the educational 
sphere and in family life. 

But at this time, psychopharmaca 
could not simply be dispensed with. 
Many of the proposed alternatives 
were nut yet ready or. like diets and 
the use of minerals, had yet to show 
that they were effective. 

However Martinius is still an idealist 
and remains optimistic. He hopes, 
“eventually prevention and ideal peda¬ 
gogics will make drugs superilous.” 

Martinius views demand and justify 
the use of drugs for pronounced disor¬ 
ders like affective and schizophrenic 
psychoses, the hyperkinetic syndrome 
and alcohol embryopathy. He has 
many concrete examples of where the 
use of drugs has been successful. 

“If lack of intelligence is the cause of 
school problems, then neither drugs 
nor anything else can remedy it. We 
don’t have an intelligence pill." 

But behind, his “nor anything else" 
should there perhaps not be a question 

mark 7 ■ Eckhart Klaus Roloff 

(Rheinischer Merkur/Christ und Well, 
I - Bonn, 6 May 1988) 
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No plus fours and monocles: blooming 
passion for an absurd game 


Golf has been around for a long time In ^ cc 

English-speaking countries. It became n T[, ere cou j c 
popular spore in America partly through thi |fi 
Ike Elsenhower. Ike’s example when lie Th A fi ' 
was President of the United States ... ® ' 

showed Just what n versatile place the cliches d 
golf course can be - both boardroom A ,. j 
and conference centre, meeting place m o n0( ^ es £ 
and sales centre. In Germany, the game ■ . , 

is at a much different stage of develop- , oH . 
mem, but... Dieter Buhl cherts the 
progress of the little white ball. The ar- Ior . e ,. queu .® 
tide appeared In the Hamburg weekly, . n ,n f 
DleZtit. lopments th 

. ... on the green 

I t is hard to understand why golf now * 

should he so popular. There arc 110 an .... 11 

signs of nit infectious enthusiasm and l W0I p llll °ni 
the wish to get out in the sun does not or a ° OUI u 

explain why people want to piny it. no “ mo , 

The public is immune to its nllrac- acman <* 
lions. Golf is not a mass sport and does cirmcmoc 
not uttrnct a lot of public interest. Admittan 

The fascination with the golf ball, al- ca !l c ° sl as 1 
most 46 grams in weight, is in fact limit- “ ent , 
cd. In Germany, golf cannot be com- towards ilie 
pnred with football, tennis or Kcgclku- Just like t 
gel, a form of indoor bowls played in ago golf sub 

pubs. Nor can h he compared with a sport lor el 

swinging on parallel bars, wind surfing ^ven 
or horse riding. Republic s c 

The general judgment on the game is F osc of alta ' 
that it is a variation on physical exercise [ ts . c ' ass ima 
for n specialist few, who are notoriously bricklayer, 
arrognnl und rich. This °P ens 

ll is obviously an absurd game, an aetiv- ® nc ? / u . nc 
ity which nun-sportsman Winston Chur- | >us y ,n i 

chill described as attempting to get a small w, |[ 1 “ ie mai 
ball into a small hole with equipment that 8° ° ecome 
was quite unsuitable for the task. nonsensical 1 

The game could be written off but re- 6°‘|^ r5 world 
cent evenrs prevent us from doing that. the w 

The urgency of the problem is not obvious S P° rt comes 
to a wide public. But enlightenment is not ‘ 00t f )a11 

necessary, for golf fans already dare to P°P U . 1 

speak of a golf frenzy in this country. mentality of 1 

The symptoms are difficult to recog- countr i 

nise. Silence surrounds the germinating, an£ * more * e 
new German passion for the sport. 

This discretion is comprehensjble. ■ 

Who readily admits to his weaknesses? l«yiB 

Who would confess that he could forget Ugi 

family, job, obligations and pain in the 
18-hole paradise? prodlb 

Who can explain why he has become .. 
a slave to the click of a well hit ball that the fC 
soars through the sky (rarely) to its goal, ^^ — 

the hole in the green? 

It is no longer a secret that many are meaningful 
addicted to knocking the plastic golf label apply t 
ball properly to where it should go. The Accordin 
epicentre of the enthusiasm for gojf i&io 
be found dose to golf courses, either the no doubt ab 
ones that already exist or that are Eight pci 
planned. But the enthusiasm has an in- eral Repub 
fluencc far beyond that. wield a clu 

More and more people are learning that and more i 

golf is, indeed, not a sport for millionaires, mand cont 
Anglophiles on he old and infirm. trol, and p! 

Until now people in high-incomc nent or co 
groups have been endangered the most askformor 
by the golf bug. The bug is especially Being ou 
common in the big cities, but small end meets 
towns nnd people living in the country .George Be 
arc not immune to it. smile. He d 

The statistics reveal facts that are not (Successful' 
widely known. Over the past. 20 years ing than 1 
the number of golf courses in the Feder- than joggin. 
al Republic has trebled, from 77 to 235, There is 
and the number of players has jumped fairway, th« 
from 18,400 to about. 100,000. lenge. The 

These figures do not take into ac- skill. Wher 
count non-registered golfers who da not on a golf cg 


have a local golf club nearby or do not 
have the cost of membership or both. 
There could be thousands of players in 
this category. 

The golfing minority has always pro¬ 
vided material for a good tale. The golf¬ 
er cliches do not apply in this country. 
Ag£d gentlemen in plus-fours and with 
monocles do not tramp about golf 
courses in the Federal Republic nor are 
(adies dressed in tweeds and sticklers 
For etiquette common. 

In line with general sociological deve¬ 
lopments the people on the course and 
on the greens arc classless, almost. 

Still golf is an expensive sport. To lay 
out an 18-liolc golf course costs a gqod 
two million marks and up-kccp accounts 
for about DM200,000 per year. Golf is 
not n modest venture. Private clubs have 
to demand high membership fees from 
their members to meet these costsl 

Admittance fees and contributions 
can cost as much as a VW Golf car, ex¬ 
cellent for typical Teutonic jealousy 
towards the upper classes. 

Just like tennis twenty or thirty years 
ago golf suffers from the stigma of being 
a sport fordlitc idlers. 

Even Bernhard Longer, the Federal 
Republic's best golfer, has had to dis¬ 
pose of attacks on the sport because of 
its class image, although his father is a 
bricklayer. 

This opens the way to the German tend¬ 
ency to fundamentals. The experts have 
been busying themselves for some time 
with the main question: should, can. will 
golf become a popular sport? This is a 
nonsensical question. Thirty-two million 
golfers worldwide cannot be wrong. 

On the worldwide popularity list the 
sport comes after volley-ball, basketball 
and football. It will certainly get more 
popular in this country. The needs and 
mentality of the German guarantees that. 

In countries where people have more 
and more leisure time, (he demand for 






iPlaying more golf would 
help farmers cut 
production and reduce 
the food mountainsf ' 


meaningful activity grows. Does this 
label apply to golf? 

According to a survey conducted by 
Ujg Eqqjid.Ipstitute, Bielefeld, there is 
no doubt about this. 

Eight per cent of citizens in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic said they would like to 
wield a club. People are getting-more 
and more inclined to sports that “de¬ 
mand controlled behaviour, self-con¬ 
trol, and physical distance from oppo¬ 
nent or co-players." What caii people 
ask for more then than the game of golf? 

Being out in the open air for hours on 
end meets Gcrmnn demands very well. 
George Bernard Shaw causes many a 
smile. He described (he game as an un¬ 
successful walk. But golf is more excit¬ 
ing than hiking and more refreshing 
than jogging. 

There is in golf the rich green of the 
fairwny, the quiet and the constant chal¬ 
lenge. The game demands patience and 
skill. Where can these be bettered than 
on a golf course? 




The need for perfection is tailor- 
made for the German disposition. Peo¬ 
ple who are fixers-inventors, technically 
inclined, seem predestined to drive and 
putt. 

Other national characteristics cast a 
shadow ovefthe Federal Republic’s 
idea of golf. It is a sport with many rules. 
The British, who created golf, are suffi¬ 
ciently relaxed to forget them should 
the situation arise. 

But how do the Germans, sticklers 
for the pedantic, cope with the compli¬ 
cated rules? How should a people, who 
value collective discipline far more than 
personal discipline, summon up the ne¬ 
cessary nerve to make the golf course a 
testing ground of their strengths? 

Anyone who compares playing be¬ 
haviour here with the cooler golfing in 
many other countries should reflect 
again. 

Golf in any case does not just concern 
the physical. There is something to be 
said about every new player. It is quite 
wrong to assume that golf has anything 
to do with old-fashioned civility. 

Spanish philosopher Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, a keen observer of the golf 
scene, came near to the truth when he 
wrote: “The appearance of a couple in a 
glade recalls unfailingly’‘ an “image of 
Adam and Eve before the Fall of Man — 
just a little before.” 

He did not want to awake any sexual 
associations. Sex? There is nothing 
more irrelevant where golf is concerned. 

It is more likely that Gasset knew 
from experience full of suffering, the 
Vice every golfing couple, whether man 
and wife, male or female, indulges in af¬ 
ter a round of golf. That i$ the analysis 
of the game 

Anyone who is a non-golfer would be 
driven mad by the narcissistic and de¬ 
tailed post mortems. . . 

It will take some time before the Ger¬ 
mans are completely up to their necks in 
golf. Currently the pre-requisites are 
lacking — there are not enough oppor¬ 
tunities to play. 

Most clubs are crowded. There are 
tail-backs on the fairways just like on 
the motorways, and there is ; no relief in 
sight. There are about 100 courses 
planned but they are coming into being 
at a snail’s pice. , 

This is partially due to a lack of cash. 
Private means have to be found when 
high construction costs hold things up. 

The German Cities Conference,Only 
recognised golf as a sport worthy of 
support a couple of years i ago.' Since 
then more public funds have bden allo¬ 
cated for constructing courses in Bavar- 
. la, Baden-Wiirttemberg and Rhineland- 
Palatinate. Now there is the threat of a 
north-south divide in the development 
of golf. ( . 

Extremely stubborn officials and lo¬ 
cal governments have done a lot to de- 
; lay the golf boom. On* average 42 
: branches of local government have to 
give their approval before the first sod 
for a new golf course can be turned. 

The loudest protests come from con¬ 
servationists. They are right if planned 
golf clubs try to expand in the most 


beautiful corners of the countryside^ 
to conservation areas or holiday resaj 
The ecologists are always 
when they become ideological. ™ 
Blinkers impede the vision If 
nents of golf in this country see a soc£ 
once more of gentlemen and servm 
on the one hand idle players and od& 
other exploited caddies and club-tig, 
servants. 

Farmers, who have been involvcdi 
the game of golf, think quite differed 
They have earned well from le^ 
their acres to the clubs and have i 
proved their incomes by maintena 
work on courses and as club caretabn 
Nature conservationists arc (q 
more single-minded when they cos* 
golf courses as a danger to the enfa 
ment. 

It has long been a fact that ff 
courses harm nature far less than a 
ventional farming, Fifteen to tna 
times more chemicals are used on mai? 
or wheat fields than on golf courses. 

Greens are treated with fertilizer th 
most, but they only account for about 
three per cent of the whole goffcourse. 
Harassed by butter and yam «ur- 
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Military computers: line goes 
dead on the Hanover hacker 


- .. 
l l : ‘ 


A systems manager at a Californian 
computer centre discovers an invisible 
intruder probing for information. In¬ 
stead of cutting the trespasser off, he 
leaves the systems wide open and 
watches what happens. For nearly a 
year, the course of the hacker is plot¬ 
ted. One day a piece of bait is dangled. 
It contains juicy information, but it is 
false. The hacker bites - and bolds on. 
Time to act while the lines are open. 
They lead across the Atlantic to Ger¬ 
many. The authorities in Germany are 
alerted. They trace the open Une to 
Hanover and find the hacker at home 
with a personal computer. He has 
gained access to military and industrial 
computers in the United States and Ja¬ 
pan, but under German laws, there isn't 


Harassed oy butter and J lQ prosecute . H ow 

pluses the European Comntunnjfc > , e c? Was he working 

nt.ss.on sees a chance of rcllevtstfe B klcks? , f how d|d 


sion sees a chance of relieving 

iUnder its spell, the 
unimportant 
becomes important 
and vice versaf 


pressure on the environment and fitt¬ 
ing back on over-production with golf 
Financial incentives to farmers s 
build-golfing facilities are being ventila - 
ed. They could lead in the long-tctW' 
at least some acres used for agricultm 
being put out of production. 

The fanatical objections of the natiflf 
conservationists have often had effect 
Golf course planners in the Federal Ik- 
public have become much more erni 
ronment-conscious. 

It has been realised in Britain for* 
long time that a golf course, if laid oniii 
the right place, offers a habitat for 
dangered fauna, and flora. This is sd' 
ing home in this country. 

The latest rules for the construct 
of golf courses should take the wind 
of the rebelling conservationiststsails- 
Golf must lose Its horrors for the bit¬ 


an American arms dealer get to know 
about the false information in the bait? 
Ruth Kuntz-Brunnor looks at the case 
of the Hanover hacker for the Hamburg 
Sunday paper, Deutsches AHgemelnes 
Sonntagsblatt, 

E very 14 days. Cliff Stoll, a 37-year- 
old systems manager at the Law¬ 
rence Berkeley Laboratory in Califor¬ 
nia, would ring the FBI to ask about 
what was happening in the David Keller 
case: Stoll had spent months hunting 
down Keller (not his real name) and haJ 
found-him 10,000 kilometres away in 
the Lower Saxon city of Hanover. 

What had Keller done? He had used a 
home computer and a telephone to hack 
his way into American military and in¬ 
dustrial computer networks. 

The 24-year-old had gained access to 
at least 50 computer systems. Some ex¬ 
amples: the national computer security 
centre in Fort Mead, Maryland, which is 
a data-protection facility; the SRI net¬ 
work information centre in Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska; an air force control system in El 
Segundo, California; a naval coastal sys¬ 
tem command centre; the Optimus data 
base of the Pentagon; the gas turbine la¬ 
boratory in Pasadena, California; the 


Golf must lose Its horrors tot “ Boeing security computer in Seattle, 

terest opponent of the s P“ *lf t 7 Washington; the Anniston army depot 

course planning gives in Alabama and a system at the Fort 

planting for the lay-out oi ta cow Buckner American base in Qkina- 

and ecological considerations. wa , j apan . But onl / Ke | ler himself 

A lack of space should not knows exact , where and for how long 

popular appeal of the sport. At" he operated before he was discoV ered. 

cows are entitled to more of nature^ _ • „ 


yuTvo aiw wuluivu lu muiwyi —• . 

people and so long as topsoil is 
, joeaqmgle8s; over-production so 
should b6 fduna for golf courses in* 
at ions close to major cities. 

Golf has a lot of catching up to 
Every twelfth American is a golfer, 
Sweden one in 23 and in Britain one . 
37. It is hard to understand why 
Federal Republic only.pne. in every of 
plays the game. ' 

The golf growth rate in the Fed|j 
Republic is making up for lost time. 
businessmen would go green with 
with the game’s growth rate of ov ^ 
per cent per year. The game is gejg 
more and mbre attention as a busjgi 

It gitas jobs to many in villages_|| 
are dying. It encourages public reljtKg 
advisers to. cities to show dff nbj^ 
the quality ofscliools, thearts;sc%^^ 
top-quality restaurants but also tbegSg 
• -.Continued pit page 1S 


The story of the discovery, the inves- 
tjgation and then the identification of 

high-tech world as well as the plashing 
interests of the main players. 

In August 1986, Stoll discovered that 
an unknown person was using his labor- 
atory computer. His laboratory Is a sis¬ 
ter facility to the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory, where SDI (Star Wars) and- 
nuclear arms information is processed. 

The computer systems of both, in ad¬ 
dition to the computer systems of many 
universities and research institutjpns in 
many parts of 1 the world are lntereon^ 
nected in networks. Berkeley also 
:connected to MILNET* which Is con¬ 
nected to military and armamentlj.com-; 
.puters. These worldwide networks en- 
: larged the field for the Hanover .hacker. 

Stolj’s detailed surveillance Snowed 
' that JCeUet:hacked Into about 4*50 dif¬ 


ferent military computers. Stoll said is 
that in one system, the hacker had got v 
through a security hole which gave him f 
the status of a super user, a privilege t 

which got him access to all stored data J 

which he could then either read or alter, i 
Super users were able to take advantage t 
of all the computer’s technical re- ’ 
sources. .' ' 

Stoll explained how the hunt went: ; 
“Instead of shutting the doors on the 
bastard, we followed him day and night 
for a year. Because he was a super user, 
there was a certain risk: at any time, he 
could have allowed our system to col¬ 
lapse. Our pursuit had to remain scc- 
rel." 

But within a few weeks, some infor¬ 
mation did Filter out to John Markoff, a 
reporter with the San Francisco Exam' 
iner. He wrote an article about a hacker 
with the pseudonym Pink Floyd. Three 
weeks later, a trespasser with this alias 
got into the Berkeley computer. Stoll 
thinks that this was someone else, one of 
the Examiner's readers. 

The hunted hacker used the trinl-and- 
error method. Stoll explained: “He goes 
along the street and pushes every door¬ 
bell. He doesn’t use force. If he can’t get 
through the front door, he tries the back 
door or the side window. If he has no 
luck, then he goes to the next house.” 

Stoll and his assistants followed close 
behind. He was helped by experts from 
a system culled TYMNET. When the 

uninvited guest gained access to the 
computer, he looked for catchwords 
like SDI or NUCLEAR. 

The shortness of the hacker presence 
— always just a few minutes — was the 
biggest problem. But nevertheless, using 
lures with false information, they ma¬ 
naged to assemble more information 
about him. 

A breakthrough came when they 
went across the Atlantic and followed 
him through into the Datex-P-Netz of 
the German Bundespost (post office): 
the Bremen University computer was 
being used by the hacker as a spring¬ 
board to America. The FBI told the 
German authorities what was happen¬ 
ing. This brought in the Bremen state 
prosecutor. Now the hacker was being 
watched by both Stoll and his team plus 
the Biindespost. 

Then a lure was dangled: a false SDI 
project. This caught the hacker’s inter- 
' est so much that he remained at the 
screen until he was traced through the 
Bremen computer to his home in Han- 

ceived a request for more information! 
about the non-existent project from on 
arms dealer in Pittsburgh who was 
known to have ties with Saudi Arabia. It 
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is still not known 
where he got the in¬ 
formation about 
the project front. In 
June 1987, the Bre¬ 
men state prosecu¬ 
tor, Hans Georg 
von Bock und Pol- 
Inch, had the hack¬ 
er’s workplace and 
home both search¬ 
ed at the same time 
by a special BKA 
(Bundeskrimina- 
lamt, or criminal 
investigation po¬ 
lice) squad. The 
search was made 
under a law gov¬ 
erning illegally ob¬ 
taining data. His 
machine was con¬ 
fiscated, but hack¬ 
ing alone is not an 
offence and there 
was insufficient 
evidence in West 
Germany to prose- How much did he a 
cute him. Behind 

this decision not to prosecute was the 
recommendation of the Bundestag legal 
committee which said that over-crim- 
inalisalion should be avoided. It said 
huckcrs who simply burrowed their way 
into systems anil did not obtain data 
illegally should not be prosecuted. 

\tici the search ul die 11.mover 
hacker’s apartment, the FBI maintained 
a news blackout. 

Stoll tired of the silence surrounding 
the affair and he wrote an article about 
it for the May edition this year of a com¬ 
puter magazine. Afterwards, news of the 
hacker's doings appeared everywhere. 
Time and The New York Times among 
others began research into the case. 

A lot remains unknown. What, for ex¬ 
ample, are the chances of foreign powers 
getting information through their secret 
services hacking into computer systems? 
The American newsagency, UPI, reported 
that the Reagan administration was worri¬ 
ed about this very point. — 

At a Press conference, Stoll’s chief, 
Leroy Kerth, challenged the assertion 
that the Berkeley laboratory had access 
to secret information. There were con¬ 
flicting statements from American air 
force and NASA representatives. It has 
been said that the material viewed was 
not actually secret.. 

The problem is that it is not known 
exactly which data the Hanover hacker 
j, lOTritdhetphaftksr 
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How much did he see? Was ha acting alone? (Photo: argus) 

prosecute was the But the real questions are yet to be 
lie Bundestag legal answered. How many hackers apart from 
id that over-crim- the Hanover hacker have gained entry to 
- avoided. It said strategically important computer systems? 
mrrowed their way Have hackers altered programmes with- 
d not obtain data out anyone knowing (for example assess- 
: prosecuted. inenis about enemy troop movements)? 

ut the turnover llow near, in fact, does this episode 

the FBI maintained relate to the film, War Games, in which a 
young hacker set in action the war pro- 
iilence surrounding gramme in the Pentagon computer in 
lie an article about order to impress his girlfriend? 
i this year of a com- The Hanover hacker is keeping silent, 
rwards, news of the Before the BKA raided his home and 

teared everywhere, removed his computer for eight months, 
York Times among he was a regular at a pub where hackers 
h into the case. gather and where tips and tricks are ex- 

nown. What, for ex- changed and stories about hacking ad- 
es of foreign powers ventures are exchanged, 

through their secret Some know the American computer 
i computer systems? farewell, “You are welcome," from their 
gency, UPI, reported own experience. 

nistration was worri- There are many reasons why there 

nt. _ are hackers. Hacking gives kicks. It 

rence, Stoll’s chief, boosts self esteem. Hackers see them- 
mged the assertion selves as doing something against anon- 
boratory had access ymous, threatening forces in the world, 
in. There were con- The Chaos Computer Club, a hacker 
from American air club in Hamburg, sees the world as be- 
presentatives. It has ing more and more automised and con- 
Material viewed was trolled by strange forces through ma- 
' ’ chines,'computers and robots, 
that it is not known A report in a hacker publication talks 
the Hanover hacker about the feelings of insurrection 

i^aaintodlftli^l^y alieo forces. H Above 


' Jrrthe has’Tall, the nd^ommunication technolo- 

been enjoying the publicity. He has' gies are cafisfiife structural changes and 
burst into the limelight, built up by the making deep inroads into the way peo- 
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Continued from page 14 

ing facilities. The golf fever; is recognised 
in this country as good for the health.Doc- 
tors, who sjibuld know, are enthusiastic 
aboil it. Walking on the springy grass of . 
.. the greens is good, for phlebitis and blood 
• fat ,is reduced by the considerable move¬ 
ment involved in the game. ••• r■ > 
Jus? being dill in! the open country is 
;. good for jhe health anyway. Golf;!?, even 
good fordhe eyes, followflig the flight of. 
the: ball. Golf then teacheif the player hu- 
mility .and modesty. People change on the 


media as the victorious hacker hunter in 
jeans and training shoes. 

■ golf pourse. Under the spell of swinging at 
the ball the' important becomes unimport¬ 
ant and vice versa. 

Sharp-sighted layman Grasset saw 


pie live.” The effects were often excee¬ 
dingly Involved and difficult to fathom. . 

Hackers show up the holes in the sys¬ 
tem. Thomas Beth is professor of infor¬ 
matics at Karlsruhe University. He says 
it is necessary to analyse the work of 
hackery othdhwi?d computers and sys¬ 
tems coijld .not be improved- He sayd 
_ 


traces of the relationship between golf and . more mojiey^hould be spent on. re^ 
Dharnia, a Buddhisi:'.expression for the search bitq-qq^puter security., 
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goal oflife. in bis e$fiay on the spprt. . 


On thMWfcfl of The affair,, 

s had a fihjaiXCipl advantage for the 
iriovef hlicfeer. He has been offered a 
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